that help make Underwood 


the Favorite on BOTH sides of the desk... 


You'll find it easier to teach on UNDERWOOD 
==? Students find it easier to learn 


on UNDERWOOD 


7 RHYTHM TOUCH 


is a new concept of light smooth strokes that 
puts a new kind of ease into typing. Students 
find it a great help in developing comfortable, 
relaxed typing tempo. You'll find Rhythm 
Touch a great help in guiding students toward 
the perfection of smooth, regular technique 
that combines speed and accuracy. 


Z RIMLESS FINGER FORM KEYS 


are scientifically designed . . . concave and 
form-fitting to the finger. The finger centers 
accurately on the key top. Through this ac- 
curacy of key-stroke the type bars travel to 
the printing point free of vibration, contribut- 


ing to neat, clean-cut impressions. 


SEE-SET SCALES. 
FOR BALANCED WORK 


You can set these visible scales in a jiffy... 
to center paper, center text or center headings. 
It’s faster, easier, more positive and accurate 
. . . with Underwood’s See-Set Scales. The 
teacher takes pride in the quality of work 
done by the students and appreciates the con- 
venience and the ease of teaching Balanced 
Work the Underwood Way. 


TIPS ON TEACHING TYPING 
by George L. Hossfield 
10-tinres World’s Champion Typist 


Let's stop hampering a beginner by requiring perfec- 
tion or even near perfection at the start. We must re- 
quire a degree of accuracy, of course, but let us temper 
our demands with leniency. The achievement of perfection is a gradual 
accomplishment; it should not be expected, much less required, from a 
beginner. Getting accustomed to stroking the keys properly, using the 
right amount of finger leverage, and remembering the location of the 
keys to be depressed — these are only a few of the things the beginner 
has to think about while attempting to do something that is entirely 
new. After a certain amount of practice a student gradually gains confi- 
dence and then you can expect an improved result. The requirement of 
perfection places the student under an unnecessary tension and strain, 
which in itself will defeat a student’s best intentions. Tension and 
strain have ruined the chances of more than one trained professional 
operator so let us not expect the impossible from the untrained beginner. 


Underwood... LEADER OF THE WORLD! 


Underwood Corporation 


Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16,N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines . . . Accoutiting Machines 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
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HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


Washington, D. C., October—The new school 
year is with us again and the forces work- 
ing for better business education sponsored 
by UBEA will be increasingly in evidence 
during the year. Scores of business educa- 
tion leaders all over the United States are 
on the job to help carry through the many 
activities of their national professional spe- 


cialized organization—the unified and affili- 
ated business education associations. 
Summer sessions, summer conferences, and 
the meetings of the UBEA National Council 
and UBEA Representative Assembly in San 
Francisco have brought forward plans for 
continued growth and development of our 
business education associations—local, state, 


regional, and national. Additional enthusi- 
astic leadership is in evidence in many areas 
and it appears that a banner year is ahead 
in our many activities—publications, research, 
membership, unification, FBLA, _ teacher- 
education, administration, international meet- 
ing, tests programs, and others. 


Anyone can quickly ... easily 
plastic bind workbooks, 

lab manuals, study guides, 
programs, annuals with 

GBC equipment. Makes 
teaching ... learning easier. 


General Binding 
Corporation 
World’s largest producers of 
plastic bindings 
and plastic binding equipment 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


DO YOUR OWN 


plastic binding 


right in your own school 


NEW GBC plastic binding equipmeni* 
binds all sizes of loose sheets into attention 
compelling, easy-to-use booklets ...in a 
matter of seconds, Every page turns easily 
on plastic rings . . . lies perfectly flat. Plastic 
bindings cost less than half what you pay 
for old-fashioned fastener-type covers. 
Available in a complete range of popular 
colors and sizes. Valuable in every school 
department . . . excellent for teaching 
modern binding methods. Names of 
enthusiastic school users furnished on request. 


Special trial offer! Try this low-cost equipment 
in your school. It is UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED to be satisfactory in all 
ways. Send coupon below for full information. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT COSTS LESS THAN A TYPEWRITER 


PUNCHING MACHINE (left): Fast...easy to operate. Simply 
insert paper and press down handle. BINDING MACHINE (right): 
Opens plastic rings mechanically. Place sheets on open rings. 
Close and remove ‘finished book. Both 12- and 16-inch table 
models... also power equipment. 


Mail Coupon for SAMPLES and FREE TRIAL OFFER 


General Binding Corporation, Dept. BE-10 


810 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Ili. : 

Please send me Bulletin 12%~ describing your new § 

low-cost portable GBC plastic binding equipment... | 

also 2 handy memo books bound this modern way. { 

Tell me how I can try this equipment without obligation. 4 

Name. 1 

Compony 

Addrea 

a City. Zone State. I 

*Patents Pending 


DOROTHY H. VEON 


@ The Forum pattern of devoting each of 
its issues to a particular subject-matter area 
will bring to our readers another excellent 
volume of eight issues under the direction 
of sixteen leading business educators. This, 
the first issue, is devoted to shorthand under 
the editorship of Dorothy H. Veon, Associate 
Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania, who 
has assumed responsibility for the duties so 
well carried on by Thelma Potter Boynton 
during the past five years. Dr. Veon is well 
known to UBEA members and administra- 
tors through her contributions to the FoRuM 
and QUARTERLY, speaking engagements, ¢@nd 
the highly successful performance of duties 
as executive officer of the secretarial studies 
program at The George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. We welcome Dr. 
Veon to our Forum staff and promise her the 
enthusiastic cooperatien of shorthand teach- 
ers in helping to carry on the excellent serv- 
ice so well established by Dr. Boynton. When 
you read the editorial and articles presented 
in this issue of the Forum, you will agree that 
Dr. Veon is off to a good start. 


UBEA Executive Secretary 
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Another IBM Service to Schools... 


“Electric Typing Time,” IBM’s new 
film, is audio-visual teaching as you 
want it! Instructive! Inspiring! Enter- 
taining! And in full color—with sound! 
Your students will see Stella Pajunas, 
present unchallenged champion, dem- 
onstrate expert typing techniques. 
They’ll see a young typist applying 
skills learned in typing class to an 
IBM Electric Typewriter in a modern 
business office. 

“Electric Typing Time” can be shown 
to your classes in 20 minutes. Prints 
are available without charge for use 
on your 16mm. sound equipment. Res- 
ervations are being accepted in order 
of receipt. Send yours in now. 


‘IBM, Dept. UF-5 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


1 We would like to see your new film, 


“Electric Typing Time,” on_______. 
(date) 


( Please send complete typing 
instructional kit. 


Name. 
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Simplest, Fastest, Surest Way 


50 


40 


BEGINNER 34—56 AVERAGE 45—66 EXPERT 59—72 


PROOF! This Progress Chart speaks for itself. 
After only 10 hours Rhythm-add training, nine 
classes of operators—students and professionals 
—were tested for their adding speed. Note the 
big improvement in all classifications. Your stu- 
dents can do the same. 


Read What Others Say ot Rhythm-add 


One of the country’s most important commercial 
high schools: “Rhythm-add is a major develop- 
ment in teaching machine skills.” 
One of world’s biggest financial institutions: 
“The first sensible approach we have seen toward 
bringing the operator’s capacity closer to the 
machine’s.” 

One of country’s biggest banks: “We have made 
Rhythm-add a standard requirement for all our 
operators.” 

A nationally known insurance company: 
“Rhythm-add fits perfectly into our recently 
adopted training program for new employees.” 
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Teach Adding Ever Devised 


Greatest Contribution to Commercial Teaching 
since Touch Typing, say Educators 


Here...for the first time in the history of business 
. .. is a technique that lends purpose and direc- 
tion to adding machine instruction. 


Developed by Monroe, Rhythm-add is de- 
signed to make every operator faster, more effi- 
cient. And that’s exactly what it does! First tested 
in leading business schools and commercial insti- 
tutions, this revolutionary new technique proved 
an immediate and outstanding success. Rhythm- 
add-trained operators showed swift and startling 
improvement . . . increased adding speeds up to 
160%! And after only a few hours instruction! 


Here . . . at long last . . . is a technique so 
radically new and different . . . so simple, easy to 
learn .. . above all, so effective, every progressive 
school should investigate its possibilities. 


Evolved from Business for Business! 


Rhythm-add is the result of years of study 
of the figure needs and methods of modern busi- 
ness. That study revealed that no human hand 


Monroe Calculating 


can push a Monroe to the limit of its speed. 
Monroe, therefore, evolved a method to make 
the operator faster. ' 


With Rhythm-add, any operator . . . begin- 
ner, average, or expert .. . avick!~ learns to read 
figures faster, put them on the keyboard more 
accurately, depress more keys at a single stroke. 
Simple, practical, easily mastered, Rhythm-add 
represents an invaluable skill that will pay life- 
long dividends to students throughout their busi- 
ness careers. 


Rhythm-add Training Is Free! 


Invaluable as it is, Rhythm-add training costs 
you nothing. Monroe will train teachers abso- 
lutely free as another of its many continuing 
services to educators. 


Rhythm-add will improve the performance 
of an operator on any full keyboard adding ma- 
chine. But it achieves maximum effectiveness on 
“Velvet Touch” Monroe Adding Machines that 
were designed specifically for Rhythm-add. 


Put Rhythm-add, the most advanced, most 
effective adding method ever devised, to work for 
you. To learn how, mail the convenient coupon 
below. Today! 


Inc. Educational Department 
aa yy | Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 

[ Orange, N. J. 
I Please tell me more about Rhythm-add. 

i Name 
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Test I—First Semester 


Part I. Timed Writing 

Part II. Centering Problem 
Part III. Report Writing 

Part IV. Business Letter Writing 


Test II—Second Semester 


Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Business Letter 
Part III. Tabulation Problem 
Part IV. Minutes of Meeting 


Test I1I—Third Semester 


Part I. Timed Writing 

Part II. Rough Draft Problem 
Part III. Centering Problem 
Part IV. Business Letter 


Test IV—Fourth Semester 


Part I. Timed Writing 

Part II. Data Sheet 

Part III. Application Letter 

Part IV. Tabulation Problem 
Tests are designed for use with any typewriting 
textbook. 

PRICE LIST 

1 package (10 tests and manual)...... $1.00 
2 packages (20 tests and manua!)...... 1.60 
8 packages (30 tests and manua))...... 2.10 
4 packages (40 tests and manua))...... 2.60 
5S packages (50 tests and manua!)...... 3.00 
6 packages (60 tests and manual)...... 3.45 
7 packages (70 tests and manua))...... 3.85 
8 packages (80 tests and manual)...... 4.20 


9 packages or more @ 50 cents a package 
Write for special quotation on quantity 
of 500. 


Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual )—$1.00. 


VOLUME XIII 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 
business office... . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be.used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
pins and certificates are available. 


Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Early volumes were planned and revised by F. G. Nichols. 
Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma Potter Boyn- 
ton and a special committee appointed by the National Coun- 


_cil for Business Education. The current revisions were pre- 


pared by Theta Chapter (Indiana University) of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, and were directed by Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; Irol Whitmore Balsley, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City; and Howard Lundquest, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg. It is the policy of the sponsor 
of these tests to conduct a continuous program of research 
and make revisions as deemed advisable. 


A manual for teachers which in- 
cludes complete instructions for 
administering, interpreting, and 
scoring the tests is included with 
each order. 


Sruvents TYPEWRITING TEST 


A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter my order for Student’s Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose $ 


packages of Test I 

Seichnkeaiswanbade packages of Test II 
packages of Test III 
Splinsisismibeennitt packages of Test IV 


specimen sets 


in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 
of Education or school order forms. : 


Name and Title. 


School or Organi 


Addr 


City & State. 
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HAVE SHORTHAND TEACHING PROCEDURES KEPT PACE 
WITH MODERN EDUCATION? 


Shorthand teachers who have learned their theory thoroughly and have 
taught the subject for a few years tend to set a pattern for teaching the skill. 
It is so easy to go along year after year in the way in which one is accustomed 
to doing things. As a result, a standardized teaching routine is established. 
Once this routine is considered to be satisfactory to the teacher, it is extremely 
difficult for him to be willing to accept new ideas and practices. 


Shorthand teaching procedures have not kept pace with modern educa- 
tion. Since out-moded practices are in evidence in so many of our secondary 
schools and colleges, shorthand instruction should be reevaluated and stream- 
lined now so that by the end of the year business will be able to employ better- 
trained stenographers for their offices. 


‘*One sees about the same things going on in shorthand classes today that 
went on when Lindbergh first flew the Atlantic,’’ writes Hamden L. Forkner 
of Columbia University. Increased attention has been given to the teaching 
of transcription; however, this is the only major difference that one could 
discover in today’s shorthand classes as compared with those which were 
taught twenty-five years ago. 


What blocks have interfered with the progress of shorthand learning? 
Dr. Forkner lists these as apathy, fear, ignorance, and tradition. Every short- 
hand teacher should make an effort to adopt some new philosophies with re- 
gard to his teaching which would attempt to eliminate these barriers. Unless 
business teachers accept the challenge to bring their teaching procedures in 
line with the modern educational and business patterns, the secondary-school 
schedule will be usurped by general education courses. 


Bess Allen, of Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, mentions 
that comparatively little attention in elementary shorthand has been directed 
toward attaining mental concepts that are a prerequisite to acquiring short- 
hand ability. What are some of the suggestions made for developing these 
mental concepts? It is believed that students would be better prepared to learn 
a skill, such as shorthand, if more subject-matter courses were included in the 
curriculum that required ‘‘extensive reading and attention to the manner of 
expression.’’ Also, if students are to write shorthand symbols with any degree 
of fluency, clear mental images of the symbols that constitute the shorthand 
characters must be evident. 


If shorthand is to be made a functional skill, attention should be given 
to classroom procedures that are stimulating, to homework that is meaningful 
and valuable, and to the development of a favorable attitude toward short- 
hand. 


Automatic response to basic writing movements may be instilled early 
in the teaching of elementary shorthand if these movements are streamlined. 
This theory is projected by Kenneth Hansen of Colorado State Teachers 


Editorial 


College at Greeley. As a result of study and research Dr. Hansen presents 
a series of drills, which once they have been mastered, can be used by the 
shorthand teacher for changing the pace of classroom instruction, improving 
shorthand penmanship, warming up the hand for dictation, and providing a 
basis for remedial work. 


Dorothy Myers, of the College of the Sequoias in California, directs our 
attention to the fact that for many years modern industrial designers have 
simplified and streamlined our essentials for everyday living. In doing so, 
they have ‘‘stripped their products of the nonessentials, which reduced their 
usefulness and hampered their performance.’’ Should shorthand teachers 
follow the pattern set by these industrial designers and streamline their teach- 
ing procedures so that students might attain a higher standard of per- 
formance ? 


In streamlining teaching methods, however, the teacher must recognize 
certain essentials as basic to shorthand achievement? For example, in a dicta- 
tion class, correct writing techniques and methods for doing homework must 
be taught. Certain basic techniques are essential for effective transcription : 
these also must be taught. Miss Myers closes her discussion on the essentials 
that are basic to a dictation class by saying, ‘‘P.S. The teacher is important, 
too!’’ 


Several practices are enumerated by Emily Hedden, of the public schools 
in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, which indicate that student teachers can assist 
in streamlining shorthand instruction in the classroom. The assistant teacher 
needs to feel that he is an essential part of the high school teaching program 
and is able to provide a service to the students that otherwise might not be 
possible where the number of students in a classroom is too large for effective 
instruction in a skill subject. 


Estelle S. Phillips, Supervisor of Business Education in Washington, 
D. C., reenforces the fact that the supervisor can contribute a great deal to 
the streamlining of shorthand procedures. She points out that if our skills 
teaching can be made more streamlined, the pupils in the secondary schools 
will be able to take more courses in general education which should be an 
integral part of preparation for both business and life. 


The streamlining of skill learning provides teaching procedures that are 
businesslike, an opportunity for teachers to share their business experiences, 
and more opportunities for part-time student employment in the senior year. 


A review of the articles in the feature section of this issue would indicate 
that shorthand teaching procedures must keep pace with modern educational 
practices as well as streamlined business procedures. 


Dorotuy H. VEoN, Issue Editor. 
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A Newer Philosophy 


in the Learning of Shorthand 


By HAMDEN L. FORKNER* 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


Two miles in the air over the North Atlantic, July 22, 1951— 


It is 5 A.M. New York time as I write this. I have been 
in the air eleven hours. In about two more hours I shall 
be in London. It is truly a remarkable world. Transpor- 
tation, communication, and education have made tre- 
mendous progress since Lindbergh pioneered this same 
route from America to Europe twenty-five years ago. 

Lindbergh symbolizes that attribute of Americans 
of a willingness to try what seems at the time to be im- 
possible. He had an idea and he worked at that idea and 
planned for its final success so effectively that he could 
not fail. 

As I visit shorthand classes in various schools and 
colleges over the country, I am led to wonder why, in 
the face of such great progress in other aspects of our 
lives, we have made so little progress in the teaching of 
shorthand. One sees about the same things going on in 
shorthand classes today that went on when Lindbergh 
first flew the Atlantic. About the only major change 
which has occurred is that more attention is now given 
to the teaching of transcription. But what about the 
learning activities on the part of students in the short- 
hand class itself? One would find it difficult to discover 
differences in today’s classes as compared to those of 
twenty-five years ago. 


Blocks to Progress 


The four great blocks to progress are apathy, fear, 
ignorance, and tradition. Can it be that one or more of 
these blocks have checked the progress of shorthand 
teaching? 

It is so easy to do what one has always done or to fall 
in line with what others have done so that apathy soon 
” *Dr, Forkner is professor of education and head of the Department of 
Business and Vocational Education at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. He is the newly-elected president of the Administrators Division of 
UBEA. 
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Shorthand teaching which stresses discovery results in 


_learning shorthand so that it is never forgotten. 


overtakes any desire to make progress. Fear, too, plays 
its part in that many teachers are afraid to try some- 
thing different from what they have always done or 
what others are doing because they fear the results 
might, on their first trial, not be so good as with former 
ways. 

And then we have literally thousands of shorthand 
teachers who do not know that there are better ways of 
teaching shorthand than those which they learned while 
in school. Some of these do not know better because they 
fail to support business teacher organizations and fail 
to read about the newer developments in ways by which 
people learn. 

Whatever the cause of failure to progress, one thing 
stands out clearly; namely, we need to adopt some new 
philosophies in the teaching of shorthand or we shall 
find that general education has usurped all of the time 
of boys and girls in the secondary schools. We all agree, 
I am sure, that general education is important but what 
shall it profit a man to know much and be able to do 
little? 

Some progress in the teaching of shorthand has been 
made over the years. But most of those who have devoted 
considerable thought and attention to better ways of 
learning than formerly used are of the opinion that 
much more progress should be made. 


Profiting from What We Know 

Certain basic ideas stand out clearly with regard to 
teaching shorthand; nearly everyone agrees on them. 
It is what we do about them that causes most of our 
difficulties and our students’ difficulties. If we can bring 
the newer principles of learning to bear on these basic 
ideas, then we shall be well along in a newer philosophy 
of the teaching of shorthand. 

We know, for example, that there is nothing sacred 
about any brief form. The authors of shorthand systems 
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“Students should transcribe from their shorthand notes on the typewriter the first day of the course.” 


have been able to suggest a few. But do you continue to 
mark the student wrong if he fails to write the word 
exactly in the way the inventor of the system said it 
should be and yet it is unmistakably the proper way to 
write the word in full? We all agree that we want our 
students to write ‘‘standard’’ shorthand. But are we 
going to hold so strictly to this that the student who has 
difficulty memorizing brief forms or abbreviations loses 
interest? Even if you were teaching shorthand from the 
point of view that others may have to read from an- 
other’s notes, which of course rarely occurs, there still 
could be no objection if the outline is written to express 
all the sounds. Here tradition rears its ugly head; prog- 
ress of many students is blocked because we worship 
tradition so ardently. 


Transcribing the First Day 


We know, too, that the one reason for learning short- 
hand is to be able to take notes and transcribe them. But 
what about our practices? We violate every law of 
learning when we fail to have the student transcribe 
from his shorthand notes on the typewriter the first day 
of the course. One of the reasons for this lies in the un- 
realistic programming in the high school. We too fre- 
quently permit students to start the study of shorthand 
before we know whether they can‘learn to typewrite or 
will learn to typewrite well enough to become stenog- 
raphers. But the chief reason lies again with tradition. 
We even call the teaching of rules and words, or so-called 
‘*theory,’’ the traditional method. Imagine what would 
happen to a person who cannot speak English on the day 
he arrives in this country if we compelled him to learn 
all the rules of English grammar before we permitted 
him to try to carry on a conversation. Or suppose we 
compelled little children to learn the rules for the use 
of nouns, verbs, adjectives, ete., before we let them learn 
to read. That sounds ridiculous and yet that is what 
the shorthand teacher does when he fails to let the be- 
ginning shorthand student transcribe shorthand notes 
on the typewriter as a part of the first day’s lesson in 
shorthand. If he must start typewriting and shorthand 
at the same time, then the shorthand students should be 
scheduled for a double period with the same teacher and 
with one period devoted to shorthand and one period to 
typewriting so that the two skills can be correlated from 
the first day. The following series of short sentences 
contains only seven different longhand letters. Thus, 
these sentences can be the first day’s typewriting exer- 
cise as well as the first day’s shorthand reading, writing, 
and transcription practice. Write the shorthand outlines 
on the board. Have them read the outlines along with 
you. Then have the students write the shorthand out- 
lines—not draw them. Now have them transcribe the 
sentences from the shorthand outlines on the board. Do 
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not bother with capitals or periods on the typewriter the 
first day. 

it is so so it is it is he it is she 
so he is so she is 
he is to do it she is to do it 


Here we have twenty-eight dictated words which by 
the end of the first period the students can easily write 
at over sixty words a minute from dictation. If they 
have practiced these same words in the first day of type- 
writing, they will have learned the key location of seven 
letters. They will have struck the letter ‘‘s’’ fifteen 
times, ‘‘i’’ fourteen times, ‘‘t’’ nine times, ‘‘o’’ eight 
times, ‘‘h’’ and ‘‘e’’ six times each, and ‘‘d’’ twice for 
each time they wrote the series of sentences. 

Each time the series is dictated the learner will have 
written ‘‘is’’ seven times; ‘‘it’’ six times; ‘‘so’’ and 
‘‘he’’ three times each; and ‘‘to,’’ ‘‘do,’’ and ‘‘she’’ 
twice. This is not a heavy memory burden by any stand- 
ard. 

As the learner transcribes the sentences on the type- 
writer, he is developing a reading sense; he is strength- 
ening his memory of the shorthand outlines; and he is 
building his typewriting skill. Nothing is lost by this 
method and a great deal is gained. His interest is held 
far more effectively than to be told that he will spend 
a year learning to write shorthand before he may begin 
using it in the way he will when he has to earn a living. 


Slaves to Textbooks 


When Mr. Webster wrote the dictionary or ‘‘Mr. Brit- 
tanica’’ put out the encyclopedia, it was not intended . 
that anyone should read them from cover to cover before 
beginning to use what was in the books. But somewhere 
along the line teachers got the idea that students must 
‘‘go through’’ a text book and that unless they did 
they were courting illiteracy! But the modern teacher 
knows that the textbook is like a dictionary. It is a ref- 
erence to be used when the need arises. Thus, the short- 
hand teacher refers to the inventor’s text to show the 
student the principle upon which a word is written. The 
textbook gives additional examples of other words that 
have the same sound to help the student learn how to 
construct words when he hears them. The teacher with 
imagination and knowledge of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing could take the same sentences on the next day and 
add the word ‘‘not’’ or ‘‘now’’ to each sentence and thus 
add new learnings in both shorthand and typewriting. 
By expanding the sentences and by adding sentences, a 
few at a time, the typewriting student soon ‘‘covers’’ 
the keyboard and the shorthand student learns the vari- 
ous shorthand sounds and the symbols used to express 
the sounds. At the same time he is building a transcrip- 
tion skill from the start. The teacher is not a slave to the 
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*. . . the textbook is like a dictionary. It is a reference to be used when the need arises.” 


textbook and the students are encouraged to invent sen- 
tences that will use the same letters and sounds they 
have already learned. 


Discovery Versus Memorizing 


When a learner discovers something for himself, you 
never have to be concerned about his learning it. Learn- 
ing to ride a bicycle is a good example of the learner’s 
‘*discovering’’ for himself. But once he discovers how to 
keep his balance, he never forgets. Shorthand teaching 
which stresses discovery results in learning shorthand 
so that it is never forgotten. When the learner sees the 
shorthand forms for ‘‘it is so,’’ he can be helped to dis- 
cover the way to write each word and what sounds are 


written. Then we never have to worry about memorizing. 
Repetition fixes the pattern of the word. When he sees 
the shorthand outlines for the words ‘‘to’’ and ‘‘do,’’ he 
is again discovering that ‘‘t’’ is shorter than ‘‘d’’ and 
that the common sound of 60 is written in the same way 
in both words. Then you never have to teach him that. 
He remembers it because he continues to practice it until 
the outline is fixed in his mind. The teacher now turns 
to the textbook and shows him other words that are 
written with the same sound so that he can verify his 
discovery. 

These are some ideas with regard to a newer philoso- 
phy of the teaching of shorthand. The brave will try; 
the fearful will be satisfied with the- past. 


Streamlining Procedures for Teaching 
Elementary Shorthand 


Many of the difficulties students encounter in the study 
of shorthand result from limited general knowledge. 


By BESS ALLEN* 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Volumes have been written in recent years on teaching 
procedures for shorthand and typewriting; most of the 
suggestions, however, have been confined to the develop- 
ment of motor reactions. Comparatively little considera- 
tion has been given to the attainment of mental concepts 
that must precede the acquirement of an ability. 

The student who possesses an awareness of the English 
language and who has a fair sense of word meanings has 
a solid foundation for acquiring shorthand skill. If he 
has a thorough comprehension of the phonetic system 
and if he is conscious of the proper syllabication of 
words, his success in the field is even more probable. 

Since, however, reading in the elementary schools is 
taught, in some instances, without an introduction to 
phonetics, and since some students prefer ‘‘action’’ 
courses to reading courses, high school and even college 
students frequently lack the ability to understand the 
basic elements of the skill. They are unaccustomed to 
associating sight with sound and for that reason have 
difficulty using the dictionary effectively. 


Encourage Thinking and Reading 


Many of the difficulties students encounter in the 
study of shorthand result from limited general knowl- 


*Miss Allen is an associate professor and acting director of the School 
of Intensive Business Training in the Divison of Commerce at Oklahoma 
A. and M. College. 
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edge. If, in planning the curricula for the high schools 
and colleges, administrators would include more subject 
matter courses that require extensive reading and atten- 
tion to manner of expression, students could be better 
prepared to learn the skill. Teachers often find that, 
after the first few weeks of shorthand instruction, stu- 
dents encounter double difficulty because they have to 
learn words in longhand before they can learn them in 
shorthand. If word knowledge and language conscious- 
ness could be developed before the student begins his 
skill training, that situation is much to be preferred. 
Teachers, however, can accomplish much by encouraging 
more extensive and more critical reading, by introdue- 
ing vocabulary building courses or exercises to accom- 
pany already existing courses, and by urging the inclu- 
sion of more subjects involving straight reading along 
with skill training. Vocabulary building is often less 
painful, and more effective, through the medium of read- 
ing than through the use of word games, crossword 
puzzles, and straight spelling, because words acquired 
through reading are generally. more meaningful. 

Clear mental concepts evolve from complete under- 
standing. Those stimuli that create only vague images in 
the minds of the learners fade rapidly. For that reason 
the student who does not have a clear understanding 
of the principles of shorthand cannot retain those prin- 
ciples, nor can he reproduce them with any degree of 
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“To accept knowledge and to utilize that knowledge is basic in the learning of shorthand.” 


accuracy or facility. The preparation of the mind, there- 
fore, to accept knowledge and, in turn, to utilize that 
knowledge is basic in the learning of shorthand. 

The learner must have clear mental images of the 
symbols that constitute the characters in shorthand be- 
fore he can write those symbols with any degree of 
fluency. If he is taught to concentrate on the sound 
and the meaning of each symbol, rather than on ‘‘ what 
the word looks like,’’ then the matter of combining the 
various symbols into words becomes automatic and writ- 
ing is easy. 

Classroom Procedures Can Stimulate 

The teacher, in placing material on the blackboard, 
should spell the character phonetically as he writes and 
then pronounce the word clearly upon completion of the 
writing process. During this presentation the students 
should follow carefully, concentrating on the association 
of the sound of the symbols with the completed char- 
acter. If they think about the outline, how it is written, 
and what it means, they will be able to spot read more 
rapidly and accurately and will find the writing process 
definitely simplified. By practice and repeated effort, 
students ean, even in the early stages of learning, achieve 
the ability to ‘‘think’’ in shorthand. 

The skillful teacher strives to develop mental disci- 
pline on the part of students. Those who can keep their 
thoughts in order can naturally learn faster. These stu- 
dents, of course, are definitely to be desired, but they are 
frequently in the minority. 

Concentration can be encouraged if the teacher will 
read a paragraph, or even a sentence, and then ask for 
a resume of the thought involved. If this drill is re- 


peated and the amount of material is extended a little 


each time, the students will become aware of the load 
the mind is supposed to carry in the writing of short- 
hand. Another effective procedure is to dictate familiar 
material to the class at varying speeds of fifty, then sixty, 
then seventy words a minute, or even faster, and have 
the students test themselves on the ability to keep up 
with the dictation mentally by thinking the material in 
shorthand. If they realize that in most instances they 
can write just as fast as they can think, they will show 
pronounced interest in this practice in thinking. 

Many students acquire clearer mental concepts than 
they can produce on paper. For that reason, beginners 
must be encouraged to write without hesitation and to 
depend upon repetition to refine writing skill. The first 
writing should be creative in that it should be a con- 
scious but fluent combination of symbols representing 
certain sounds. It should be as effortless as possible, be- 
cause too much painstaking copy work results in hesi- 
tancy in writing and dependence upon memory to reread 
notes. 

If the student is encouraged to follow the cardinal 
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principle of shorthand instruction—that of following 
the easiest movement—he will automatically acquire a 
sense of proportion and placement that will be invalu- 
able in later writing. 

Homework, as most shorthand teachers agree, can be 
beneficial to the student; it can be valueless, or it can 
be detrimental, according to the manner in which it is 
performed. If, in the very beginning, the learner is con- 
vinced that mental awareness must precede the physical 
‘*busy work’’ of copying shorthand from plate notes, he 
then begins to learn and ceases to waste time merely 
‘*practicing.’’ If, on the other hand, the shorthand out- 
lines travel from the text to the notebook by way of the 
eye through the pen point, little, if any, knowledge is 
retained and fatigue and resentment toward the skill 
are likely results. 


A Favorable Attitude Is Important oe 


All these suggestions, plus scores more that have been 
made by shorthand teachers, are worthless unless some 
system can be devised for effecting them. They are com- 
pletely outside the realm of coercion and depend almost 
entirely upon the will of the student to follow them. It 
would seem, then, that teachers must convince students 
that shorthand is simple, that it is easy to learn, and 
that it is easy to write. When students realize that most 
of their difficulties arise from deficiencies in general 
knowledge, and that these deficiencies can be overcome 
by a little—or in some e¢ases, a lot—of reading and study 
(which, incidentally, should not be termed ‘‘work’’), 
they will learn shorthand—even in the presence of 
mediocre teaching. 


SELECTED READINGS ON THE TEACHING OF 
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“Monotony in practice may be avoided by showing the students a variety of methods for doing shorthand homework.” 


Streamlining Procedures in Advanced Shorthand 


Do you make shorthand fun for your students or do you hamper 


By DOROTHY MYERS* 
College of the Sequoias 
Visalia, California 


Every alert, ambitious teacher of shorthand strives 
for better teaching techniques and procedures in order 
to achieve the established goal for the advanced short- 
hand class—the production of a satisfactory number of 
mailable letters in a reasonable amount of time. The 
alert teacher attends summer sessions on teaching meth- 
ods, shorthand workshops, and organization meetings 
devoted to discussions of shorthand teaching problems; 
he reads the business teaching literature searching re- 
ligiously for new and better techniques and procedures 
which will enable him satisfactorily to meet this goal. 
But, by so doing, does his teaching not eventually take 
on the appearance of the ‘‘ Victorian parlor,’’ cluttered 
not with furniture and whatnots but with an ever-in- 
creasing number of D’s: devices, drills, data, and docu- 
ments. 

Modern industrial designers have now devoted many 
years to simplifying and ‘‘streamlining’’ the essentials 
of every-day living. In this streamlining they have 
stripped their products of the nonessentials, which re- 
duced their usefulness and hampered their performance. 
Is it not possible that we as shorthand teachers can and 
should ‘‘streamline’’ our teaching methods to achieve 
better performance by our students? 


Necessity—the Mother of Invention 


The necessity for ‘‘streamlining’’ shorthand teaching 
procedures in an advanced shorthand and transcription 
class soon became apparent at the beginning of the past 
school year when class registration cards revealed Gregg 
Anniversary, Gregg Simplified, and Thomas shorthand 
students. With three different textbooks and three dif- 
ferent shorthand systems, tested teaching procedures 
were tossed aside and method reduced to its simplest 
elements. Gone were the previews, drills, timed read- 
ings, tape-recorded units of the lesson, and formal tests 
—all those techniques and devices dear to the heart of 
the teacher of advanced shorthand. And with what re- 
sults? In a elass of eighteen students, two were unsuc- 
cessful with the official 160 word a minute test by a very 


*Miss Myers is chairman of the Department of Commerce at the College 
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their performance by making it just plain hard work? 


few points, three students passed their 140’s (and two 
more should have), while most of the remainder of the 
class were working at the 130 wpm level at the close of 
the school year. And the transcription rates were the 
best ever achieved! 


What Essentials Are Basic to a Dictation Class? 


To meet the overlapping shorthand speed building 
and the rapid, accurate transcription objectives of ad- 
vanced shorthand, the 50-minute dictation period was 
divided into two 20-minute and one 10-minute sections. 
The first 20 minutes of the period were devoted to the 
dictation of the letters to be transcribed in the type- 
writing room during the succeeding 50-minute tran- 
scription period. This dictation, given at a rate or rates 
well within the writing Hmits of the class, provided a 
warm-up period during which the students wrote short- 
hand with full control. To begin a class with a period 
of speed building often tires the students so that the 
resultant deterioration of shorthand notes makes mail- 
able transcription almost impossible. Selected letters for 
transcription provided for the necessary review of the 
rules of grammar, punctuation, spelling, vocabulary 
building, letter setup, tabulation, and the like, and were 
increased in difficulty and speed as the students pro- 
eressed. 

Dictation speeds far below the top speed of a class 
at varying speed levels often results in poorer tran- 
seripts than if the more stimulating higher speeds were 
employed. Provision for the different rates of student 
progress may be made by dictating letters at several 
speeds—say 80, 100, and 120 words a minute—rather 


‘than at a single speed, after much practice has been 


given at the slower rates and the students have more 
nearly achieved their maximum speed limits. In this 
ease, students should transcribe only those letters which 
they feel will be mailable. 

Speed building was the objective of the second 20- 
minute period. To solve the problem of writing three 
sets of shorthand previews on the blackboard, dupli- 
cated preview lists of words and phrases, with the short- 
hand outlines for each system contributed by students 


of that system, were used during the first semester. 


Preparations for five other, and different, subjects, plus 
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“Do you create a ‘relaxed’ environment which can resist the pressures of skill building?” 


extracurricular activities, soon caused this four-party 
system of previewing to be dropped and only the prac- 
ticed materials of the textbooks were used. Since it was 
not always possible to use a selected letter or article 
from each of three textbooks within the 20-minute speed 
building period, some students had, of necessity, to work 
with new and unfamiliar material. While students were 
not required to purchase~shorthanid dictionaries, most 
of those in the class found that such books were an in- 
valuable aid to them in improving their skill in writing 
unfamiliar words when such words had not been pre- 
viewed for them. The skill-building plan used by any 
teacher should be the plan of her choice. 

Unless the class was working on five-minute takes, 
which the students were expected to check at the end 
of the regular transcription period, the final 10 minutes 
of the dictation period were spent in checking the previ- 
ous day’s transcription. In this way every letter or 
article dictated during the year was checked and all errors 
were marked with proofreader’s symbols either by the 
person transcribing or another student. From time to 
time students were required to make error analysis 
charts so that they might see and correct the errors to 
which their transcripts were subject. In this daily 
checking of transcription, an excellent opportunity is 
provided for improving the oral communications skills 
of the shorthand students. If students take turns in 
reading to the class the materials to be checked, they will 
develop their oral reading ability, speech habits, voice 
control, pronunciation of new and difficult words, and 
techniques of proofreading. 


These Must-Be Taught 


Two absolute essentials of any shorthand teaching 
method are the teaching of correct writing techniques 
involving the proper use of notebooks and pens and the 
presentation of the various ways of doing shorthand 
homework. 

Correct shorthand writing habits should be instilled 
in the students from the very first day on which they 
begin the writing of shorthand. Yet after but one sum- 
mer’s vacation, correct’ writing habits apparently are 
strangers never before encountered by the. advanced 
students and they must be reviewed not just once but 
frequently during the year. While students will not be 
openly hampered by incorrect writing habits at the 
slower shorthand speeds, they (and the teacher) will 
find it embarrassing when they miss half of a sentence 
of a high-speed take because of faulty page-turning 
technique. 

Teachers of beginning shorthand classes worry unnec- 
essarily about pen pinching and fluency in writing short- 
hand outlines for students do not have time to pinch 
pens or draw outlines when writing at high speeds—the 
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break usually occurring at about 80 words a minute. 
Proper writing posture; writing with the notebook 
opened flat rather than doubled together ; desirable meth- 
ods of turning pages by using the left hand to raise the 
notebook gradually for the left column of writing and 
then sliding the page while completing the right column 
of writing; current dating of the day’s dictation; num- 
bering, or properly identifying, the letters dictated for 
transcription; special marking of those letters which 
are capable of being transcribed; page marking with a 
rubber band or a folded page— all of these must be 
taught by the shorthand teacher. 

To impress correct writing techniques on the minds of 
the students, these should first be carefully explained to 
the students and then the method of their accomplish- 
ment demonstrated. A teacher demonstration exagger- 
ating the ‘‘how not to’’ followed by one of ‘‘how to’’ 
will make this especially vivid. 

In an advanced shorthand class where students are 
expected to spend at least one hour each night practicing 
the shorthand assignment, monotony in practice may be 
avoided by showing the students a variety of methods 
for doing shorthand homework. In a situation where 
one is dependent upon the modern shorthand textbook 
for a systematic review of theory, high frequency words, 
and penmanship and phrase drills, it is especially im- 
portant that the shorthand homework practice be mean- 
ingful and that it not be allowed to deteriorate into so 
many pages to be written each night ‘‘because Miss 
Teacher says so.’’ The keys for all shorthand textbooks 
used should be readily accessible and students should 
be urged to refer to them for those words which cause 
them difficulty in transcribing. 

These commonly used methods of practicing short- 
hand homework have been used successfully by advanced 
shorthand students. Suggesting to the students that 
they read aloud from their shorthand outlines as they 
practice may serve to obstruct that modern distraction 
—the radio. After having read the assignment, the stu- 
dents might do the following: 

1. Copy in the left-hand column of the notebook ma- 
terial assigned in the textbook. Then, complete the as- 
signment by copying in the right-hand column from 
their own notes. 

2. Copy on every third line of the notebook the text- 
book material assigned in the day’s lesson. Then, from 
their own notes, complete the assignment on each suc- 
cessive line. 

3. Practice at least three times each new word or 
phrase which presents reading or writing difficulty. 


Other aids which may be used to make homework more 


- interesting and stimulating are the occasional substitu- 


tion of recorded radio or other speeches for the textbook 
material; the substitution by the students working at 
the higher speed levels of outside practice on materials 
recorded by the instructor on the department’s tape re- 
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“Correct shorthand writing habits should be instilled in the students the very first day.” 


corder; the substitution of practiced material from 
shorthand books other than textbook or business and pro- 
fessional magazines which have been made available in 
the teacher’s library. 


Techniques Essential for Accurate. Transcription 


Streamlining the transcription period was not so nec- 
essary after the handicaps of the advanced shorthand 
class had been minimized through the foregoing proce- 
dures. Students in the advanced class, depending upon 
the school system from which they had transferred, often 
lack typewriter transcription training so that it might 
be necessary for the teacher to start from the beginning 
with the entire group. Successful plans to be followed 
in the teaching of transcription have been outlined by 
both Lamb! and Leslie.” 

In transcription (a complex skill which integrates 
shorthand, typewriting, and English) there are many 
techniques which must be taught. Because teachers per- 
form many of the transcription skills automatically they 
tend to forget that the students, if they are not to waste 
valuable time through trial-and-error learning, must be 
taught the same skills. Few students in school ever have 
the teacher’s facility with vocabulary, word and phrase 
patterns, and contextual understandings. 

Intelligent solution by the students of the problems 
which arise in the dictation and transcription periods 
must be a part of the objectives of this class. To be pre- 
pared for these problems and to understand their ‘‘how 
and why,’’ students must be taught: 

1. The proper method of estimating the length of the 
letter from their shorthand notes. To discover the aver- 
age number of words per notebook line, use a technique 
similar to that of the typewriting class and then dictate 
letters of varying lengths to prove these figures. This 
will lead eventually to approximation without counting. 
Demonstrate to the students that estimates suitable for 
dictation at slow speeds become inaccurate at high 
speeds. Teach them to judge the nearness of their trans- 
scription to the bottom of the page. 

2. The proper techniques for assembling and insert- 
ing a carbon pack. During the second semester, with the 
exception of the five-minute takes which are subject to 
set time limits, no letter or article should be transcribed 
without one or more carbons. Second page carbons 
should be typed on the back of the first. page. 

3. The proper method of erasing. Students should be 
required to have eraser shields (or satisfactory substi- 


1Lamb. Marion, Your First Year of Teaching Shorthand and Transcrip- 
tion. Cincinnati, South-Western Publishing Co., 1950. 

2Leslie, Louis. Methods of Teaching Transcription. New York, Gregg 
Publishing Co., 1949. : 
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tutes) and to erase with the shield on top of the carbon 
paper rather than with a piece of paper under the car- 
bon sheet, a method which is ruinous to expensive carbon 
paper. They should know how to avoid carbon smears 
and how to keep carbon from their hands. All typewrit- 
ing errors should be neatly erased and corrected. 

4. The proper method of deciphering a word or 
phrase in their shorthand notes. The standard for short- 
hand notes at all times should be readability rather than 
shorthand plate accuracy. To provide the students with 
word clues, they should be taught to get something down 
in shorthand even though it be but a single stroke for 
every word dictated. Show the students that their short- 
hand notes take the form of their longhand. Teach them 
to spell and sound out words, trying the small vowel 
for what they think is a large vowel outline, the p for 
the b, the f for the p, and the like. Draw on your own 
experiences and recall the techniques you use when try- 
ing to decipher your own shorthand. Show the students 
how to discover the word from context, but explain to 
them what you mean by context—how certain words go 
together, how ideas often fall into set and readily dis- 
cernible patterns. Prepare them for the pitfalls which 
they will encounter when trying to improve their speed 
in shorthand—incomplete closure of circles, the break- 
down of their phrasing, and many other items. 


5. The proper method of preparing the transcription 
for the dictator’s signature. If, as at present, envelopes 
are too expensive for student purchase, cut used paper 
into the No. 10 and No. 634 envelope sizes for use by 
the students in preparing an envelope for each letter 
transcribed. Students should, of course, obtain some 
actual experience in addressing envelopes. Show them 


- how the envelopes are slipped over the letters before 


taking them to the dictator for signature, how to sign 
letters with the dictator’s permission if he is away, and 
how to fold, insert, seal, and stamp these same letters 
after they have been signed. 

6. The proper method of proofreading the letters be- 
fore removing them from the typewriter. Have the stu- 
dents watch for the common sources of error—dates, fig- 
ures, spelling of unfamiliar words or the spelling of 
words which they commonly misspell, and the like. Show 
them that figures within the body of the letter can often 
be checked by quick mental addition. 

7. The proper methods of taking office dictation and 
of solving the problems pertaining to the dictation. Prac- 
tice in taking office-style dictation, methods of recording 
the dictator’s instructions and corrections, the correction 
of errors in grammar and the substitution of words 
should all be a part of the transcription instruction dur- 
ing the last semester of shorthand. e 

8. The elementary techniques of filing. Set aside one 
drawer of your filing cabinet for the students to use in 
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“Emphasis should be placed upon proper ‘posture and hand position as well as rapid facile writing.” 


filing alphabetically their own folders of the letters 
which have been transcribed. 

9. The personal qualifications necessary for secre- 
tarial success. Such qualities may be given special em- 
phasis in the shorthand class if the instructor will main- 
tain close contacts with students following their initial 
employment and will bring to class for discussion known 
problems facing these graduate students in the office. 


P. S. The Teacher Is Important, Too! 


More and more as one teaches a skill it becomes appar- 
ent that the mental attitude of the student and the 
enthusiasm generated by and the personal qualities 
of the teacher are the most vital factors necessary for 
shorthand success. The student who is convinced that 
he can learn shorthand, learns shorthand. A student can 
easily talk himself out of learning shorthand unless the 
wise shorthand teacher studies the student’s qualities 
and records and convinces the student that he has the 
ability, encourages him in his work, and teaches proper 
techniques and work habits. 

And what about you, Miss, Mrs., or Mr. Teacher? 
Have you checked on yourself lately? Have you really 
listened to your own speaking voice? Do you raise your 
voice and shout shrilly in the belief that this is the way 
to make yourself heard distinctly in the back of the 
shorthand room? Do you dictate at 80 words a minute 
in such a manner that your students cannot possibly get 
the dictation at that speed? You may dictate in such 
rapid spurts followed by pauses that the dictation is 


not meaningful, or again you may dictate word by word 
with such preciseness that the dictation becomes mo- 
notonous. Do you split your words at slow speeds mak- 
ing it difficult for the student to hear and write the 
whole word? Do you enunciate distinctly, or do you 
leave it up to the student to guess what the word ending 
was? On official takes, do your anxieties and nervous- 
ness carry over to the student, or do you have such con- 
trol of your voice? If you have never actually heard 
yourself dictate, secure a recorder—tape, wire, or dise— 
and discover for yourself your dictation faults, which 
are only too apparent to those who must listen to you 
five days a week for thirty-six weeks a year! 

And what about your enthusiasm? Are you interested 
enough in shorthand that you arouse and maintain the 
interest and enthusiasm of your students? Do you help 
and encourage them when they get ‘‘stuck’’ on an out- 
line by showing them how to decipher their shorthand, 
or do you indicate that if they can’t read it how should 
you be expected to do so? Do you create a ‘‘relaxed’’ 
environment which can resist the pressures of skill build- 
ing, or do you maintain a disciplined atmosphere breed- 
ing only tenseness and anxiety? All shorthand teachers 
know that the shorthand period should be spent reading, 
writing, or transcribing shorthand; but, when a student 
personally requests a ‘‘funny’’ story before a high-speed 
official take because he is ‘‘so secared,’’ the value of 
funny stories soon becomes evident. In short, do you 
make shorthand fun for your students, or do you hamper 
their performance by making it just plain, hard work? 
Maybe the teacher should be ‘‘streamlined,’’ too! 


Streamlining Basic Writing Movements 


Drills provide an excellent homework assignment because of the 


By KENNETH J. HANSEN* 
Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


Automatization has long been recognized as one of 
the factors so important to rapid shorthand reporting. 
Shorthand teachers who have realized this have placed 
considerable emphasis upon the student’s automatic re- 
sponses to the 5000 most-used words. Since such a high 
percentage of all shorthand characters written are among 
the 5000 most-used words, the stenographer should be 
able to write these words without hesitation. If a high 
percentage of the words to be written are automatized, 
there is a ‘‘cushion of time’’ that the shorthand writer 


*Dr. Hansen is professor of education and is head of the Department of 
Business Education at Colorado State College of Education. 
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simplicity and clarity with which they may be assigned. 


ean fall back upon when it is necessary to write unfa- 
miliar words. 

Equally important is the automatization of all basic 
shorthand writing motions. From the very beginning of 
the learning process, students of shorthand, for example, 
should automatize the writing of the word Nan with a 
written in a clockwise direction, as well as the word tan 
written with the a outside the angle. Students need not, 
however, memorize the rules for writing these words. A 
simple, effective way of teaching this is through a series 
of warm-up drills that take but little time and that thor- 
oughly establish the desired responses. 
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“There are many purposes for which these drills can be used.” 


The reading of large amounts of correctly written 
shorthand will help achieve this goal. The more fre- 
quently the students see the word Nan with the a writ- 
ten in a clockwise direction the more likely they will be 
to write it clockwise. The more often they see the word 
tan written with a outside the angle the more likely 
they will be to write the word correctly when they en- 
counter it in dictation. However, when automatization 
comes through reading, it comes slowly and indefinitely. 
But when it comes through the drills that are suggested 
in this article, it comes positively and early in the learn- 
ing process, as a by-product of a simple warm-up drill. 
This is not a method of approach to the learning of short- 
hand; it is rather a tool that can be used w:th any 
method, or combination of methods that the shorthand 
teacher finds effective. 

These drills are suggested primarily for warm-up pur- 
poses and should not be used to introduce new strokes, 
new words, or new sounds. These drills are an effective 
method of getting the class to start immediately at the 
beginning of the period, and, at the same time, teaching 
the learners the basic writing movements in shorthand. 

If the teacher is following the traditional or manual 
approach, these drills can be used from the first or see- 
ond day. If a direct method is pursued, the drills may 
begin the fourth or fifth day of shorthand. If the func- 
tional method is be‘ng used, the drills should be intro- 
duced when the class starts to write. 


Drills Have a Basic Series of Letters 


The basic alphabet of shorthand consonants is listed 
in the following order: n, m, t, d, r, l, k, gay, p, b, f, 
v, sh, ch, and j. The students shonld learn to use these 
consonants in this order. When the teacher says, ‘‘ Write 
n-a in front of everything,’’ he expects the students to 
write n-a n, n-a-m, n-a-t, n-a-d, n-a-r, n-a-l, and continue 
through the rest of the shorthand consonant alphabet. 

These drills will be much the same regardless of the 
teacher’s approach. To simplify this presentat‘on, the 
drills will be discussed in terms of how they would be 
adapted by the teacher using the simplified shorthand 
manual or any other method. 


Introduction of Circ'e Vowels 
With Forward and Upward Straight Strokes 

The presentation of circle vowels with forward and up- 
ward straight strokes follows this pattern : 

1. On the first day that the drills are introduced (if 
used with the manual, it is recommended that this be 
the second or third day of the course) the vowels e and 
a are presented with the consonants n, m, t, and d. 

2. The teacher writes n, m, t, and d on the blackboard 
in that order, telling the class that these are the first 
four letters of the shorthand consonant alphabet. The 
students then write these characters rapidly and flu- 
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ently as the teacher calls them. Each letter is written 
four times before proceeding to, the next one. 

Each .student is given an opportunity to decide for 
himself whether he-wants to write over each character 
before going on to the next, or to write the characters 
along the line of writing without. tracing back over each 
new character. Each student should be given an oppor- 
tunity to try both ways before deciding. which: a ‘the 
methods is better for him. 

3. beim the students are ready to write the eantin 
says, ‘‘n, n, n, n; m, m, m, m; t, t, t, t; d, d, d, d.”’ 
The drills are dictated at a speed not less than one hun- 
dred words a minute. Emphas‘s is placed upon proper 
posture and hand position as well as rapid facile writ- 
ing. The teacher should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity that is provided to move about the room to check 
each student as he writes. It will probably be necessary 
to go over the first four consonants several times in 
order to establish an automatic response. 

4. The next step is to introduce the vowel e written 
after each of the four consonants. The teacher writes 
in shorthand the four words knee, me, tea, and Dee on 
the board, (that is, writing e after each of the consonants 
that has been introduced to this point). As the students 
write, the teacher calls, ‘‘knee, knee, knee, knee; me, me, 
me, me; tea, tea, tea, tea; Dee, Dee, Dee, Dee.’’ If the 
teacher has good control over the class, he may suggest 
to the students that they repeat the words softly to them- 
selves. This often aids concentration, making the drill 
more effective. This warm-up drill should be repeated 
two or three times in order to assist in automatizing the 
basic writing movements. 

5. The vowel a is written before each of the four con- 
sonants. The teacher writes on the blackboard in short- 
hand as he ealls off the words Ann, aim, ate, and aid. 
The same wr'ting procedure as was used in the preced- 
ing steps is followed by the students. 

6. The letters t-a are written in front of the four 
consonants: tan, tam, tat, and tad. As a followup, the 
teacher might have the class write, for example, a-m 
after the four consonants, such as name, main, tame, 
and dame. 

On the first day not more than four consonants and 
two vowels should be introduced. 


Introduction of Circle Vowels 
with Foward Curved Strokes 
In assignment No. 1 of the manual the forward curved 
strokes r and / are also covered. These two new strokes, 
introduced the second day that the drills are used, should 
be explained in the same manner as were the n, m, ft, 
and d. The shorthand consonant alphabet that the stu- 
dents should know at this point are n, m, t, d, r, and l. 
After the class has learned the shorthand alphabet 
through 1, they learn to write either e or a in front of 
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“Shorthand teachers can use drills to great advantage regardless of the method.” 


all consonants and then e or a after all consonants. For 
example, with a after all consonants the class_ will be 
writing the words nay, may, ‘‘tay,’’ day, ray, and lay. 
With these drills a few nonsense syllables (‘‘tay’’) in- 
evitably creep in, but this does not detract significantly 
from the benefit derived. 

The next step becomes the writing of one of the newly 
added consonants with e or a before each of the conso- 
nants. For example, the class could practice the words, 
cane, came, cat, cad, care, and kale (k-a in front of all 
consonants). This would be followed by e or a written 
with one of the new consonants after each of the words 
in the shorthand consonant alphabet as developed to this 
point. The words would be, for example, Nan, name, 
gnat, ‘‘nad,’’ ‘‘nare,’’ and nail. 

On the third day the instructor will probably want 
to present the k and the gay. These should be taught in 
the same way that r and / were introduced. The alphabet 
now becomes n, m, t, d, r, 1, k, and gay. All of the drills 
discussed thus far come within the materials covered in 
the first two assignments of the simplified shorthand 
manual. 


The next logical characters to add to the alphabet are | 


p and b, followed by f and v and then sh, ch and j. 
These are covered in assignments 1 and 2 of the manual 
and should be added to the shorthand consonant alphabet 
such as developed for r, 1, k, and gay. 


O Hook, OO Hook and Diphthongs Also Apply 


Beginning with assignment No. 1, the o hook is used. 
The 00 hook and diphthongs are introduced in subse- 
quent assignments. These vowels and diphthongs can be 
substituted for e and a in ‘combination with the conso- 
nants. For example, in joining o-n after all the conso- 
nants, the words become known, moan, tone, Doan, roan, 
loan, cone, goin’, pone, bone, phone, Von, shown, ‘‘chone,”’ 
and John. 


Drills Provide Excellent Homework Assignments 

These drills provide an excellent homework assign- 
ment because of the simplicity and clarity with which 
they may be assigned. The students set aside a section 
of their notebooks for each day’s homework on the drills. 
A class, for example, can be given quickly the assign- 
ment for the next day of writing n-a before all the con- 
sonants and e-n after all the consonants. 

When these drill assignments are being made at the 
beginning of the shorthand course, class time should be 
taken to show how each of the characters should be 
written. The students will then write the outlines in 
their shorthand books as the teacher assigns the next 
day’s work. After the shorthand consonant alphabet 
and the practice procedures are learned, the problem of 
making the next assignment should be simplified. The 
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teacher simply assigns, for example, the writing of n-o 
before all consonants and o-p after all consonants for 
the next day’s work. By this time it is not necessary 
to take class time for the students to write in their note- 
books each of the words that will evolve from these 
combinations. 

There are many purposes for which these drills can 
be used. Their best application is for the purpose of 
warming up. After the complete alphabet has been 
learned, the teacher, at the beginning of the period, can 
write on the blackboard, for example, n-a in front of all 
consonants. The students can then work individually 
on this drill before the class bell rings; and then work 
through it together with other members of the class after 
the bell rings. This provides an excellent method of 
getting the students to work immediately upon entering 
the classroom. 

One of the best uses for these drills is remedial work. 
If the class is having difficulty with the o and 00 hooks, 
for example, just a few minutes at the beginning of the 
period on a few successive days will straighten out these 
problems. 

A change of pace during the lesson period is possible. 
If the class has been working on difficult material or 
becomes tense, the drills can be used to relieve this 
pressure. 

The drills are also excellent for penmanship because 
they are so automatic that the students can concentrate 
on how they are writing instead of what they are 


_ writing. 


Some combinations of the drills can be used more 
appropriately than others. When selecting combinations, 
an attempt should be made to avoid as many nonsense 
syllables as possible which tend to concentrate the stu- 
dents’ attention on unusual combinations. When a non- 
sense combination is used, the students are not writing 
actual words; it is obvious that actual words should be 
a goal of shorthand practice. Certain consonant combi- 
nations before a vowel join easily while other combina- 
tions are more effective after a vowel. 


SoME CoNSONANT COMBINATIONS FACILITATED BY WRITING 
THEM IN FRONT OF A VOWEL 


n-a n-€ n-O n-i 
m-a 
t-a t-e t-o t-t 
d-a d-e d-o d-i 
r-a r-€ r-0 
La l-e l-o 1-4 
k-a k-e k-o k-i 
gay-a gay-6 gay-o gay-i 
p-a p-e p-o 
b-a b-e b-o b-i 
f-a f-e f-o 
v-a v-e v-0 
sh-a sh-e sh-o 
ch-a ch-e ch-o ch-i 
j-a j-e j-0 ji 
BusINnNESS EDUCATION FoRUM 
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“One of the best uses of drill is for remedial work.” 


SoME COMBINATIONS THAT ARE JOINED EASILY 
APTER WRITING A VOWEL 


a-n e-n o-n i-n 
a-m e-m o-m i-m 
a-t e-t o-t i-t 
a-d e-d o-d i-d 
a-r e-r o-r i-r 
a-l e-l o-l i-l 
a-k e-k o-k i-k 
a-gay e-gay o-gay i-gay 
a-p e-p i-p 
a-b ‘ e-b o-b i-b 
a-f e-f o-f if 
a-v e-v o-v i-v 
a-sh e-sh o-sh i-sh 
a-ch e-ch o-ch i-ch 
a-j e-j 


The drills discussed are not advocated as a method 


of approach to the learning of shorthand. However, 
every teacher can use them to great advantage regard- 
less of the method. 

The learning time for these drills is short. Once they 
have been mastered the teacher can use them for a 
change of pace in the classroom, for improvement of 
penmanship, for a warm-up drill, or as a basis for re- 
medial work. 

The greatest advantage resulting from their use is 
that students who practice them, for example, will auto- 
matically place their circles outside the angles and in- 
side the curves. They will write their circles clockwise 
before and after straight lines. 

Automatic response to basic writing movements—a 
goal of rapid shorthand reporting—will be instilled in 
the student early in his learning process. 


Can Student Teachers Help to Streamline 


Shorthand Instruction in the Classroom? 


The shorthand teacher can make valuable use of the assistant 


By EMILY HEDDEN 
Carlisle High School 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


_To what extent can assistant teachers (usually re- 
ferred to as student teachers) be used in the classroom 
to improve materially the teaching of a skilled subject 
such as shorthand? Many business education teachers in 
the secondary schools who are directing instruction in 
towns or cities near teacher training institutions are 
called upon to co-operate in business teacher preparation 
by accepting the responsibility for training one or more 
student teachers during a semester. This creates a prob- 
lem for the cooperating teacher in that his first objective 
should be the betterment of instruction for the students 
within the classroom. Too frequently the student teacher 
adds so little or detracts from the effectiveness of class- 
room instruction. 

Several practices, however, have been followed advan- 
tageously by skillful shorthand teachers which enable 
the assistant teacher to obtain experiences in working 
with students and at the same time to help solve prob- 
lems which the regularly scheduled teacher does not 
always have the time to do. 

Many classroom instructors administer a shorthand 
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*Miss Hedden is head of the Department of Business Department in the ~ 


teacher for tutoring and for giving remedial instruction. 


aptitude test the first or second day of the semester, The 
assistant teacher may help in giving the test by dis- 
tributing the forms and later collecting them. One of the 
first ways for a person to become acquainted with a 
test is to check it for correct answers. This time-consum- 
ing task can be performed by the assistant teacher, re- 
lieving the regular teacher for more important duties. 
The pupils’ previous records are helpful to both the 
cooperating teacher and the assistant teacher, especially 
if one is unacquainted with these pupils. Permanent rec- 
ord cards, which give a thorough background of the 
student, may be secured from the office and the informa- 
tion compiled by the assistant teacher. From these 
records the assistant teacher might secure English 


grades, spelling grades, the general average, and other 


data that are needed. 

This duty should be performed during the opening 
days of school so that both the cooperating and the as- 
sistant teachers would have at their ‘‘finger tips’’ infor- 
mation pertinent to each pupil and a thorough under- 
standing of the pupils before the instruction in short- 
hand progresses very far. 

Many teacher education institutions instruct student 
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“The assistant teacher should be instructed from the beginning to observe keenly . . .” 


teachers to sit in a'¢lassroom all periods and observe the 
teacher and pupils for two full weeks. Part of the 
period may be well spent in observation, but why not 
make valuable use of these assistants, and, at the same 
time, make it part of the observation? By helping the 
cooperating teacher, with the instructiona] work, the 
assistant teacher realizes more vividly the problems en- 
countered in shorthand instruction. 


Check Sheet for Assistant Teacher 


problems arise in the beginning shorthand 
‘which should be checked before bad habits are formed. 
A check sheet may. be prepared. for. the assistant teacher 
‘sO that he has a clearer understanding of the points for 
which he should observe. A partial list of the items 
which could be included on the check sheet follows: 

Do the pupils use their notebooks correctly ? 

Do all pupils remove caps from pens before writing ? 
Do pupils maintain a correct writing position at all 
times? 

4. Are there pen-pinchers in the room? 

5 


. Are desks cleared so that the tise has plenty of 


writing space? 
6. Are pupils drawing characters? If so, why? 
7. Are pupils writing longhand characters in the text- 
books above the shorthand characters? 
.8. Is the class seated so that everyone has ‘proper 
vision of the blackboard ? 
9. Are the pupils carrying additional pens or pencils? 
10. Do the pupils need assistance in writing their short- 
hand characters? 

Perhaps some of the questions appear very minor, but 
are not all of them essential to good shorthand writing? 
Isn’t it better to have the assistant teacher helping 
rather than just sitting and observing what is going on? 
Both the pupils and the regular teacher benefit mate- 
rially from this type of assistance. 


Tutoring and Supplementing Remedial Work 


A classroom teacher can make valuable use of the as- 
sistant teacher for tutoring and for giving individual 
remedial instruction. Many pupils become retarded in 
their shorthand progress because of excessive absences. 
One cannot always depend upon the pupils to make up 
their work. The cooperating teacher does not always 
have the time or may not be available at the time when 
the pupils seek help. The assistant teacher can provide 
tutoring and remedial instruction after school or during 
his free periods: In a short time the pupils may quick- 
ly ‘‘eateh up’”’ with their work without the resultant 
fear of always being behind the class. It also enables 
the cooperating teacher to maintain higher standards 
of progress for his class since he does not have to worry 
about the slower pupil or the absentee. 
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Dixie, a senior, has missed two weeks of school because 
of an appendectomy. Both Dixie and her parents are 
very much concerned about the work she has missed. 
After graduation, she hopes to secure a secretarial posi- 
tion. Since she commutes by bus every day, she is un- 
able to stay after school to seek special help. But, being 
a conscientious worker, she is willing to give up all free 
periods to make up the work missed in order to attain 
the speed acquired by the others in the class. Since the 
cooperating teacher has another class at the same time 
that Dixie has her free period, the assistant teacher gives 
her individual instruction. 

In class, Delores cannot read and write at the speed 
of the class. Since she is slower than anyone else in the 
class, she is developing an inferiority complex. Although 
she spends a considerable amount of time on home-work 
preparation, she apparently has not found the best way 
to study. Some extra time spent with Delores by the 
assistant teacher helping to determine her difficulties 
would be time well spent. This type of remedial instruc- 
tion not only assists Delores but the entire class, which 
otherwise would be slowed down occasionally to her pace 


of learning, 


Transfers and late-comers are another problem. June 
had her schedule changed after the first week of school 
because her family wants her to take business education. 
When June enters the class, the pupils are working on 
Lesson 6. Since she has had no previous instruction in 
shorthand, how can she ‘‘catch up’’? Here again the 
assistant teacher can work with her each day until she 
is on the same lesson with the rest of the class. The same 
plan could be followed with the late-comers. 


Assisting with the Teaching of Transcription 


When a class begins transcription, the classroom teach- 
er encounters many problems. Several of these may be © 
overcome much earlier in the course if the assistant 
teacher helps the cooperating teacher from the beginning 
rather than just observing. This would serve a three-fold 
purpose—the assistant teacher is observing, learning, 
and teaching. 

For example, during the first few days in class the 
pupils are getting adjusted to a different make of ma- 
chine. Many beginning typewriting classes are equipped 
with one manufacturer’s typewriter. Advanced type- 
writing classes and transcription classes are held in an- 
other room which is equipped with different kinds of 
typewriters, with both elite and pica type. Valuable time 
is wasted by the pupil in becoming adjusted to the ma- 
chine; if the class is large, the time wasted is multiplied. 
With the help of the assistant teacher, the entire group 
could be ‘‘reached’’ in one class period so that transcrip- 
tion might be facilitated later in that period, or, at least, 
move more smoothly the next day. 
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**. . . the assistant teacher encounters many problems in shorthand instruction.” 


A problem that must be met thronghout the course is 
the varying transcription rates of the class. The slower 
pupils could be helped by the assistant teacher provid- 
ing some extra speed building drills and practice. Since 
time is a factor in transcription, this assistance should 
be given early in the course. 

A teacher usually has in the classroom some pupils 
who are unable to take the dictation at the proper rate 
of speed. Some of the slower pupils cannot keep up with 
the rest of the class. Eventually, these pupils become 
discouraged and lose interest in shorthand. Why not 
let the assistant teacher take these pupils, whenever pos- 
sible, and give them supplementary work and dictation? 

The dictation, of course, could be given better by the 
elassroom teacher, but his time is limited. The pupils 
might be placed in another classroom where shorthand 
dictation records could be used. However, it would be 
better for the assistant teacher to provide the extra dic- 
tations. A feeling of confidence is established in the 
pupils when the assistant teacher gives them this atten- 
tion and drill. 


Providing Specialized Instruction 


Secondary schools are frequently located in or near 
large cities which have several large industries, such as 
rug factories, shoe factories, tire and rubber plants, 
watch factories, steel mills, insurance headquarters, or 
perhaps an army base, and a naval depot. These indus- 
tries employ several of the graduates from the local 
school’s business department. Although pupils perform 
satisfactorily as secretaries, they are not acquainted with 
the technical terms used in the various businesses. Con- 
siderable time is spent the first few weeks the graduates 
are on the job acquainting themselves with the particu- 
lar terms. Although some textbooks devote a chapter to 
each of several vocations, this is not usually adequate. 

If the industry is within a reasonable distance of the 
school, field trips could be planned with the assistant 
teacher in charge of the group. Personnel from the in- 
dustry visited will be glad to show the pupils through 
the plant, which will enable them to acquire a knowledge 
of some of the technical terms used. 

A better plan would be to secure some of the corre- 
spondence and have the assistant teacher conduct small 
classes for the pupils who are interested in a particular 
business or area of interest, such as aviation, insurance, 
or government. First of all, he will acquaint them with 
the terms, their spelling, and meanings. This may be 
followed by dictating from the correspondence secured, 
in addition to whatever material may be found in the 
textbook. 

Individual differences prevail in any classroom; but 
to the teacher of shorthand they always seem increas- 
ingly difficult to handle when the group is working on 
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speed. For example: Freda is a very brilliant girl and 
will probably be class valedictorian. She is ‘‘tops’’ in 
everything she does. During dictation, Freda is always 
waiting for the instructor to give the next phrase or 
group of words. Gertrude is at the other extreme. She 
is struggling, pinching her pen, and making sloppy char- 
acters which she will never be able to read; at times 
Gertrude is practically at the edge of her chair. The 
teacher knows she is not getting the dictation and will 
never be able to produce a mailable letter. Others in 
the class are very close to these two extreme cases. 

With one or two assistant teachers the class can be 
divided two or three different ways—each assistant 
teacher taking one and the cooperating teacher one, if 
necessary. Dictation can then be given at different levels 
to fit the needs of the individual groups. More confidence 
is developed in the pupils, especially the slower ones. 
The level of learning for the class is then upgraded. 


Conferences 


Before all these ideas and practices are put into use, 
conferences should be held with the assistant teacher so 
that the cooperating teacher is aware of what is to take 
place. The assistant teacher will in all probability have 
a good background in shorthand; but does this assure 
the cooperating teacher that the practices are going to 
be used to the best advantage? 

Several points should be clarified before these pro- 
cedures are adopted. Will the pupils cooperate with the 
assistant teacher? Does the student teacher have the 
personality to win the good-will of the pupils? Does the 
assistant teacher have a well-planned, detailed lesson 
plan with objectives stated clearly? Does the lesson plan 
cover enough material to consume the entire period? Has 
the assistant teacher practiced the material to be cov- 
ered before entering the classroom? Has the assistant 
teacher read over the material to be dictated so there will 
be no hesitancy when the material is being presented to 
the class? Has blackboard writing been practiced so 
that the shorthand outline can be written with an even 
steady hand and the characters large enough to be seen? 
Has a check list been made so that the assistant teacher 
knows what to observe during instruction? 

The assistant teacher should be instructed from the 
very beginning to observe keenly just what the cooperat- 
ing teacher is doing. Current professional magazines 
should be placed at the disposal of the assistant teachers 
so that modern methods and practices can be used. 

The assistant teacher is of value to the cooperating 
teacher in streamlining classroom procedure in short- 
hand. Such practices as discussed here tend to make 
assistant teachers feel that they are an essential part of 
the school program. Also, that they are rendering a 
service to girls and boys that could not be obtained with- 
out their aid. 
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“Curriculum planning is a major co-ordinating function of a supervisor.” 


The Role of the Supervisor in Streamlining 


Shorthand Procedures 


The streamlining of skill learning gives an opportunity to make provision for 
part-time employment in the senior year. The supervisor should encourage this. 


By ESTELLE S. PHILLIPS* 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


Washington, D. C. 


Efficiency is one of the important characteristics of 
every teaching program today; therefore, we are urged 
to accomplish our goals with the least possible loss of 
motion, effort, and time. Shorthand, as a skill subject, 
is admittedly an area in which efficiency can and should 
be practiced—both in its learning and in its use. Yet, 
shorthand involves more than a manipulative skill. It 
is useless to learn the shorthand symbols if there is no 
meaning behind them. To be of value, shorthand is 
only a short cut or time-saving device to transfer the 
dictator’s ideas to longhand, accurately and in good 
English. 

The title of this article seems to imply agreement on 
two things: one, that the teaching of shorthand can and 
should be streamlined; two, that the supervisor can and 
should contribute to the streamlining of shorthand pro- 
cedures. Let us consider the first implication. 

The fact that a stenographer must know more than 
shorthand is recognized by the leading business employ- 
ment tests. Anyone taking one of the National Business 
Entrance Tests sponsored by the National Office Manage- 
ment Association and the United Business Education 
Association must pass the business fundamentals and 
general information tests in addition to the skill test to 
earn a certificate. This general test is rather broad and 
includes, in addition to questions in spelling, business 
vocabulary, and English mechanics, some questions on 
general background information which might be ob- 
tained through non-school channels. 

The standard U. 8S. Civil Service examination for ste- 
nographers includes a general test on vocabulary, read- 
ing, spelling, and grammar. This is an eighty-item test, 
twenty items on each of these subjects. This general 
test must be passed regardless of how successful a person 
may be on a skill test. Because of the recent emergency 
and the resultant need for stenographers, this general 
test has been shortened and now includes thirty vocabu- 


2Dr. Phillips is head of the Department of Business Education Divisions 
1-9, in the public schools of the District of Columbia. She is membership 
chairman for UBEA in the District. 
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lary items only. Passing this test is a requirement for 
passing the stenographic examination. 


Streamlining for General Education 


Both the National Business Entrance Tests and the 
U.S. Civil Service examination recognize the importance 
of general education to the stenographer; both stress 
vocabulary. However, the building of a functional vo- 
cabulary is a goal of general education rather than an 
objective of the shorthand classes. It is customary for 
shorthand teachers to devote some time to explain the 
meanings of unfamiliar words as they are met in dicta- 
tion but vocabulary can be developed best by reading 
and a knowledge of the meaning of words is built slowly 
and steadily over a long period of time. 

Much of this general background information needed 
by stenographers, of which vocabulary is one part, must 
be learned over a period of years. It cannot be absorbed 
quickly. Much of it is an integral part of a student’s 
general high school education. This means that business . 
education should be interested in having its students 
study many subjects of general education value. This 
also means that if the study of the skill subject can be 
made more streamlined, a larger part of the student’s 
time can be made available for general education. If 
there is any one justification for streamlining shorthand 
procedures, it is to allow time for more general educa- 
tion. Yet, skill training cannot be neglected. 

In May, 1951, the U. S. Civil Service Commission con- 
ducted a nation-wide examination for stenographers and 
typists. The papers of 363 of the competitors were ex- 
amined by the Commission and the results released show 
that two hundred and forty candidates, or 66.1 per cent, 
passed the general test. Of this 66.1 per cent, 174 can- 
didates or 47.9 per cent passed the general test and the 
typewriting test. In other words, the general test elimi- 
nated more candidates than did the typewriting test. 

Of the 363 original competitors, 168 were eligible for 
and attempted the stenography test. Of this number, 
131 or 78 per cent passed the general test—a higher per- 
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*. . . the building of a functional vocabulary is a goal of general education.” 


centage of success than in the case of the typists. Of 
the stenography group, 111 or 66.1 per cent passed both 
the general test and the typewriting test but only 32 
of the 168 stenography candidates, or 19 per cent passed 
all three tests—the general, the typewriting, and the 
dictation. The largest percentage was eliminated by the 
stenography examination. 

The results, though based on a limited number of 
eases, indicate that large numbers of candidates for Civil 
Service stenography and typewriting positions fail both 
because of their inability to pass the general vocabulary 
test and because of their lack of competence in the 
skills. These are startling figures for those of us who 
are charged with the responsibility of preparing stu- 
dents for stenographic positions. They show quite clear- 
ly a need for better general education and also a need 
for better skill training. 

It is the responsibility of business educators to work 
closely with the school counselors in the planning of 
business students’ programs. Any good counseling pro- 
gram is aware of its responsibility to plan a well-rounded 
school schedule which will give girls and boys a good 
background for further educational, vocational, and 
social development. Business education wants the same 
type of program for its students. It wants good general 
education, some of the broad business education subjects, 
and the skill subjects for those girls and boys who are 
being prepared for initial business employment. No part 
of education should be slighted. 


Streamlining the Teaching of Shorthand 


If the teaching of shorthand is to be streamlined, each 
lesson must be carefully planned. No student may be 
permitted to waste any time. The classroom procedures 
must be well-organized ; the class must work to its maxi- 
mum capacity at all times. Teachers of shorthand are 
fortunate in having available handbooks or manuals to 
accompany their textbooks. These stress good class or- 
ganization, business-like classroom procedures, and 
methods of teaching each phase of stenographic train- 
ing. These handbooks and other books on methods of 
teaching outline the work of a typical class period, il- 
lustrate the methods of presentation, and give typical 
tests, grading techniques, and standards of achievement. 
They are definite and furnish excellent examples of 
streamlining techniques. 

Business students respond best to business-like teach- 
ing procedures. They expect to see progress with each 
lesson. They have elected shorthand because they expect 
to use it and they are willing to work for it. Business 
students respect business teachers who have had business 
experience which they share with them and they appreci- 
ate any useful information their teachers will give them. 
Business teachers will do well to present such informa- 
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tion as an integrated part of their shorthand lessons. 
This will enrich the class work and will be another time- 
saving device. 


The Role of the Supervisor 


In the article ‘‘Supervision Today,’’? Fielstra makes 
the following summarizing statement: ‘‘It seems evident 
that according to the modern concept, supervision is con- 
sidered to be a function of co-ordination and service. 
Supervisory personnel are not presumed to know all the 
educational ‘answers,’ nor are they expected to ‘enforce’ 
predetermined curricular decisions. It is believed, in- 
stead, that they should work with and for teachers on 
problems and projects of importance to the latter and 
in a manner both to facilitate the individual and co- 
operative in-service growth of teachers and to help 
achieve improvement in meeting the educational needs 
of youth in a free, democratic society.’’ This division 
of the supervisor’s functions into those of co-ordination 
and those of service is a reasonable one. 


Co-ordinating Activities 

Curriculum planning is a major co-ordinating func- 
tion ef a supervisor. The business education curriculum 
should be planned to take a minimum of time for skill 
training and to allow room on students’ programs for 
more general education and general business education 
subjects such as economics and law. One of the best 
contributions the supervisor can make to this conserva- 
tion of time is careful curriculum planning and course 
of study production. In the findings recorded in a re- 
cent monograph, Major Issues in Business Education,’ 
Hayden recorded that, ‘‘If shorthand is to be started in 
the eleventh grade, beginning typewriting should be of- 
fered in the tenth grade for the stenographic major so 
that transcription could be started early in the pro- 
gram.’’ This shorthand and typewriting placement is 
one of the considerations to be settled by curriculum 
planning. With the production of a mailable transcript 
as the goal of shorthand study, emphasis must be placed 
on the study of transcription. The time of introduction 
is still a controversial matter but most business educa- 
tors believe that ‘‘shorthand transcription training .in 
the secondary school should be delayed until the student 
has acquired a reasonably high degree of skill in short- 
hand, typewriting, and English.’** This supports the 
plan of beginning the study of typewriting before short- 
hand. 

With the study of shorthand theory reduced to one 


2Clarence Fielstra, “Supervision Today,” Supervisory Problems in the 
Secondary Schools, The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
S:hool Principals, December, 1950. Washington, D. C., National Educa- 
tion Association. p. 13. 

8Carlos K. Hayden, Major Issues in Business Education, (Monograph 
75, Cincinnati, Ohio, South-Western Publishing Co., 1951) p. 73. 

4Ibid, p. 78. 
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semester and the remainder of the two years devoted to 
dictation and transcription, the course of study can be 
planned to include the most common office procedures 
so that secondary-school pupils can successfully enter 
business employment in initial positions without further 
study. This streamlining of the skill learning also gives 
an opportunity to make provision for part-time employ- 
ment in the senior year. The supervisor should encour- 
age this. 

The supervisor usually acts as a consultant in recom- 
mending equipment for classroom use. He must be fa- 
miliar with that being used currently in business offices 
and must be influential in having similar equipment 
available for the use of shorthand classes. 

Through meetings with teachers, through the issuing 
of department bulletins through setting up standards 
of achievement agreed upon after group discussion, su- 


Don’t take our word for it! 


Read these comments by teachers. and department 
heads throughout the country who have examined 
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pervisors can contribute to the co-ordination of the pro- 
cedures used in teaching shorthand. 


Service Activities 


Strong in his chapter on ‘‘Supervision of Business 
Edueation,’” lists eight of the more common duties and 
responsibilities of state supervisors of business education 
and thirty-one of those commonly found for local su- 
pervisors. These are recommended for the review of 
supervisors. While they are general for all business edu- 
cation, many may be applied to shorthand. Some have 
already been considered as co-ordinating activities of 
supervisors. 

From the service viewpoint, supervisors should en- 
courage and assist teachers to keep abreast of the cur- 
rent professional literature. Business education is for- 
tunate in having outstanding periodicals devoted to it 
in which many articles appear featuring modern teach- 
ing aids and new, effective methods. The, supervisor 
should take the lead in referring teachers to pertinent 
literature. 


Since the improvement of instruction is a prime ob- 
jective of supervision, it is the responsibility of the su- 
pervisor to select what is best from class work he ob- 
serves and call it to the attention of other teachers. Dem- 
onstration lessons and exchange teaching should be ar- 
ranged and there should be frequent group conferences 
in which ideas may be exchanged and teaching tech- 
niques may be discussed. Meetings should be arranged 
also between teachers and representatives of business so 
that schools will operate in close touch with business and 
keep aware of its changes. 


Tours or visits to business firms employing stenog- 
raphers will prove of material benefit to teachers. This 
is an excellent form of in-service training for teachers 
which should be provided by the supervisor. Fielstra® 
points out, ‘‘ The place of supervision and the role of the 
supervisor in secondary schools are items which have 
been gaining greatly increased attention from educa- 
tional leaders. As concepts of supervision have changed, 
it has become more and more evident that in-service 
growth of teachers and the improvement of education on 
the secondary-school level require a sound supervisory 
program. ’’ 

In any teaching situation, the teachers oceupy the key 
positions. Supervisors have the responsibility of co- 
ordinating the work within any one school system. They 
also have the responsibility of offering many and varied 
types of services to help teachers in their work. The suc- 
cess or failure of these services will.vary among teachers 
just as the success or failure of teaching methods varies 
among teachers. The outcomes of any supervisory pro- 
gram will be governed primarily by the individual 
teachers and their local situations. 


SEarl P. Strong, The Organization, Administration, and Supervision of 
Business Education, New York, New York, The Gregg Publishing Company, 
1944, Chap. VIII. 

*Fielstra, op. cit., p. 9. 
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United Service is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five-hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
or associate editor of the appropriate service. 


THE “WHY APPROACH” TO BUILDING 
SHORTHAND SPEED 


Contributed by Ralph W. Sherman, of .Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan 


‘“Why do we have to do this?’’ — teacher at one 
time or another is confronted by such an inquiry from a 
student, but every teacher does not respond in the same 
manner. Some will say, for example, ‘‘Because I told 
you to do it this way.’’ Is it possible that this teacher 
does not know the answer? 

The purpose of this discussion is not to review the 
shortcomings of the teacher who fails to give the student 
a satisfactory answer but rather to consider some of the 
implications of the student’s asking ‘‘Why’’ in the ad- 
vanced shorthand class. 

Psychologists concur that the degree of success in any 
skill course will be determined largely by the student’s 
desire to learn and his willingness to cooperate with the 
teacher in the teaching and learning process. With this 
in mind, the alert shorthand teacher who has confidence 
in his teaching methodology will recognize this ‘‘ Why’’ 
as a welcomed spark of interest and concern on the part 
of the student. He realizes that if this spark of interest 
is allowed to grow, it will eventually kindle the inspira- 
tion through which his students will be able to reach 
higher speeds. 

At this point, it is evident that the student has been 
inspired enough to want to learn the answer to at least 
one question. How this question is answered will deter- 
mine whether his desire to learn shall continue, and the 
extent to which he will cooperate in the future. 


The logical answer, it seems, would be to explain 
‘‘why’’ in terms of the teaching procedure being used 
and the psychological factors of skill building that are 
involved. In fact, why not begin each skill building les- 
son by telling the student what procedures are to be 
used, why they are desirable at this point and the re- 
sults that are to be expected? If the teacher plans to 
use the ‘‘one-minute plan’’! for example, he should tell 


1Louis Leslie and Charles Zoubek, Gregg Dictation Simplified, Teacher's - 


Handbook, New York City, Gregg Publishing Company, 1949, pp. 19-20. 
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the student about the principles underlying speed build- 
ing. Is there any reason why the student should not 
know that psychologists say that speed is best developed 
by writing in short bursts of speed? 

After an explanation of the skill-building principles 
involved in this plan, the student will know the answers 
to such questions as: Why do I have to repeat the same 
thing so many times? Why must I try to write some- 
thing for every word if I can’t read that ‘‘something?’’ 
Why does the teacher not dictate for long periods as it 
will later be done by our prospective employers? Why 
should I ever allow my shorthand characters to lose their 
proportion ? 

Each time the opportunity presents itself, share with 
the student some of the ‘‘secrets’’ of speed building. In 
addition to noticing increased interest and cooperation, 
the teacher will find that this consciousness of the prin- 
ciples of speed building will result in increased speed. 

An understanding of the purpose of the activity and 
the method to be used will increase the opportunity to 
achieve the desired goal. If the student can interpret his 
reactions and responses in intelligible terms, the teacher 
will be able to measure more accurately the effectiveness 
of the various skill building techniques. 

A cooperative relationship between the student and 
the teacher is the best means of attaining the degree of 
relaxation which is essential for speed development. The 
student’s knowledge that the teacher would be willing 
to consider his inquiry is already one step toward pre- 
venting mental tensions which would tie up the hand 
and prevent increased speed. 

Mental tensions will be eliminated when the student 
understands why the teacher is dictating faster than he 
can write, why he is expected to get something down for 
every word dictated, and why repetition must be pur- 
poseful. If the student is aware of ‘‘why’’ he is doing 
the activity, his mind will be free to work for the de- 
sired result which will not be true if he is wondering if 
he will fail to accomplish his goal. Instead of challenging 
the undisclosed desires of the teacher, the student will 
be diverting all his efforts toward attaining the expected 
outcome. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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ARE WE TEACHING TYPEWRITING OR 
ASSIGNING EXERCISES? 


Contributed by Mary Lennon, Western High School, Bal- 
timore, Maryland 


Are the typewriting pupils in your school always busy 
making up assigned work from the textbook? Do your 
pupils type the same exercises a half-dozen times before 
they achieve the required accuracy? It seems that we as 
teachers set up arbitrary requirements for all the pupils 
in our typewriting classes—Exercises 1 to 25 for the 
first term, Exercises 26 to 50 for the second term, and so 
on. As a result those pupils. who type rapidly and ac- 
curately always have the assigned work completed ahead 
of time, and others who are slow and inaccurate typists 
never seem to finish the assigned exercises. From experi- 
ence, this system has two apparent weaknesses—the good 
pupil often becomes lazy because he can meet the ac- 
quired standards with little or no effort, and the poor 
pupil becomes poorer in typewriting because of the un- 
natural pressure placed upon him. 

Business needs good typists and it is the responsibility 
of the typewriting teachers to produce them. Few teach- 
ers actually teach proper techniques but instead place 
before the pupils barriers of accuracy which prove detri- 
mental to progress in that they build up a fear of type- 
writing. Typewriting is a subject that must be taught. 
All practice must be supervised and directed. The teach- 
er must devote the entire class period to instructing, dem- 
onstrating, observing, encouraging, and stimulating the 
pupils. 

As typewriting teachers, we have always been con- 
scious of individual differences in our classes. In many 
schools superior pupils are allowed to type outside work 
or personal materials, or they may help the teacher to 
mark papers. However desirable these practices may be 
at times, outside work is not always available nor do the 
pupils always have personal material when it is needed. 
Marking papers is a tremendous help to the teacher, but 
it is of doubtful value to the pupil. 

Because so much time is given to the slow pupils, the 
teacher often needs to use many techniques such as in- 
dividual teacher demonstrations and special help in the 
elass after school. When individual demonstration is 
given a pupil who is having difficulty, it is advantageous 
for the pupil to discover his own faults rather than have 
the teacher show him what he is doing incorrectly. If 
circumstances permit, the less able pupil should be al- 
lowed to operate the electric typewriter which helps him 
to develop stroking ability and fiuency in typewriting. 
It also encourages him to keep his eyes on the copy since 
the carriage throw is eliminated. When possible a slow 
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pupil should be seated beside another who types at a 
similar rate. 

Although the above arrangements are desirable in 
individual cases, the following procedure may be used 
when the teacher presents new techniques in typewriting 
to the class as a whole. To take care of individual differ- 
ences, the teacher requires the minimum essentials from 
all pupils and gives additional enriched assignments to 
the superior ones. However, the teacher does not teach 
the block style letter one day and assign a number of 
exercises on this style letter for the coming week. -Rather 
than assigning blocks of exercises or budgets to the class, 
the teacher gives daily assignments at intervals through- 
out the class period. Drill on specific techniques in pro- 
duction typewriting is as necessary in skill building as 
drill for the improvement of basic techniques. Experi- 
ence has taught us that techniques acquired to do one job 
are not automatically transferred to another that intro- 
duces new elements. Therefore, in the presentation of 
the block style letter to the class, the teacher has drill 
on the various parts of the letter—the date, inside ad- 
dress, salutation, body of the letter, and the closing. 
Pupils are encouraged to increase their speed and ac- 
curacy in typing the various parts of the letter and this 
will ultimately result in improvement in typing the 
letter in its entirety. After practice on parts of the let- 
ter, the teacher assigns the letter to the class, checking 
the pupils’ copies promptly and making suggestions for 
immediate improvement. Additional letters are assigned 
as the pupils complete the minimum requirement. For 
example, the minimum requirement in a daily assign- 
ment may be the completion of one 100-word letter for 
the slow group, two letters for the average group, and 
three letters for the superior ones. In this way, each 
pupil has an individual goal. Since only the best typists 
ean type three letters in the given time, the good pupils 
are working at capacity throughout the lesson, and the 
poor ones are faced with attainable goals and are not 
discouraged because of unattainable requirements. This 
differentiation of assignments will develop the potential- 
ities of many more pupils than at present seem to have 
such an opportunity. In drills for improvement of skill 
in basic techniques and production typewriting, as well 
as in problem typing of business letters, reports, office 
forms, or legal documents, the teacher must be aware of 
the individuals in his class. Each pupil should have an 
individual goal which is attainable. The teacher should 
endeavor to develop in his pupils correct habits, smooth 
performance, and confidence. He should correct the 
pupils’ work sympathetically and helpfully rather than 
penalize errors. Most important, the teacher should have 
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TEACHING THE STATEMENTS 


Contributed by Dorothy Nelson Binger, Greenville — 
School, Greenville, Florida 


Editor’s Note: The author describes how she uses various 
experiences of her pupils as a departure for learning to prepare 
the balance sheet. She utilizes previous experiences and provides 
for gaining new experiences by means of visits to businesses on 
the part of pupils. 


‘“‘T think we’re going to have fun in here.”’ 

‘“‘T never thought about bookkeeping this way.’’ 

Those were some of the comments pupils made on their 
way out of class the day we had made our plans for our 
first real bookkeeping project. The first week or ten days 
had been used in a short introductory unit familiarizing 
the pupils with the concept of property, the multitude 
of ways in which it is used, and the fact that someone 
always has the claim to property. Then we discussed the 
changes that occur in property and property rights due 
to its use. 

When we emphasized the fact that all property is 
owned by someone, questions arose concerning ways it 
could be owned. The class had some brief discussions on 
methods of ownership in the United States. We had il- 
lustrations of partnerships, sole proprietorships, and 
corporations in the community. Three boys volunteered 
to make short reports on some of the differences. Of 
course, they did not bring out all of the points but did 
suggest enough for the class to understand the differ- 
ences in the forms of ownership. There were many im- 
plications and related learnings which took place and as 
a result, the pupils had a thorough understanding of the 
equation, property equals property rights. The class was 
then ready to begin the discussion of the balance sheet 
and to learn the terms which relate to it. The pupils 
were asked if they would rather learn about this state- 
ment, which summarizes the property and explains the 
property rights, from studying the textbook and working 
the problems at the end of the chapter or if they would 
rather learn about it by actually making statements for 
some businesses in the community. Naturally, they chose 
the latter. They decided to select five different busi- 
nesses, visit them one afternoon during the class period, 
get a list of all the property in each business, and obtain 
a list of the usual types of debts. 

The businesses which the class chose were the bank, a 
grocery store, the theater, a service station, and the 
school lunchroom. The pupils and teacher together, with 
the approval of the principal, made arrangements with 
the operators of these different places. The school as- 
sured them that we were not prying into their affairs 
and did not want any figures. The businessmen were all 
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very cooperative and some even offered to give .us their 
actual figures, 

The class was divided into five committees. Each group 
gathered the figures from a different business. When 
the information was assembled, each committee worked 
on a balance sheet for its particular business. Each 
pupil made a balance sheet for the business. The group 
also discussed together where the various items would 
appear. Each one had an illustration to follow, and in 
addition the teacher had made a large chart—a balance 
sheet on a window shade which could be pulled down for 
them to follow in making their own statements. As they 
sat and worked in groups over the room, the teacher 
moved from one group to the other answering questions 
which arose. Some of the questions pertained to classi- 
fication, some of them to bookkeeping techniques, and 
some of them to interesting points which had arisen from 
their visits. The teacher encouraged a well-rounded ex- 
perience during the visits rather than merely empha- 
sizing bookkeeping techniques. Most of the questions 
which arose in the committees came up again when the 
entire class discussed the statements. At that time one 
of the committee members usually was able to answer the. 
question. 


Classifying Ownership of Assets 


During the committee work, the service station com- 
mittee had to find out whether vending machines placed 
in the station by the seller of the product. would appear 
on the statement for the owner of the service station. The 
bank committee was trying to decide whether the bank 
vault, which was built into the building, should be in- 
eluded with the building or listed’as a separate asset. 
Most of them asked the questions concerning salaries 
earned but unpaid. The information was collected on 
Wednesday, and the statements were to be made up as of 
that date. It was not difficult for them to understand the 
necessity of placing wages payable under liabilities. The 
school lunchroom committee had quite a time distinguish- 
ing between expenses and liabilities. In giving them 
some information which they were unable to get from 
the lunchroom workers, the principal gave them an en- 
tire list of items for which the lunchroom had to spend 
meney. 


Completing the Sheet 


Some pupils took more than one class period to com- 
plete their statements; others were usefully occupied un- 
til all had finished. The statements (exactly as they had 
made them—mistakes and all) were duplicated and 


(Continued on page 39) 
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FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS ARE “GOOD 
BUSINESS” FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Contributed by J. J. McPherson, Director, Division of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washnigton, D. C. 


The wealth of useful audio-visual materials now avail- 
able in the field of business education will make the time 
and effort spent in locating these materials ‘‘good busi- 
ness’’ for business educators. Those persons who wish to 
make wider use of these ‘‘ power tools’’ of education will 
be interested in answers to two basic questions: (1) How 
ean I determine what films and filmstrips are available 
for use in my business education program? (2) How 
ean I actually get these materials? 


What Is Available? 


It is assumed that the business teacher is aware of the 
availability of films and filmstrips mentioned in the arti- 
cles and advertisements which appear this month and in 
previous issues of the Forum.* A _ business edueator 
working in a school served by an audio-visual center 
should go to that center for assistance. If, however, the 
services of a trained supervisor of instructional materials 
are not available, it is valuable to know that the best 
single printed sources of information concerning films 
and filmstrips available for purchase, for rent, or for 
free use are the Educational Film Guide and the Film- 
strip Guide. These helpful guides contain comprehensive 
lists of films and filmstrips classified according to sub- 
jects and titles. 

It must be noted that since information about the con- 
tent and possible levels of use is frequently provided by 
the distributor of the films and filmstrips, this informa- 
tion cannot be said to come from an ubiased source. 

The Educational Film Guide usually gives the follow- 
ing information about a film: title; chief distributor; 
date of production ; running time; sound or silent; avail- 
able color prints; purchase or lease cost, or availability 
as free or loan material; accompanying guide, if any; 
possible levels of use; Dewey decimal classification; a 
brief description of the content. 

In the Filmstrip Guide, users may expect to find the 
following information about a filmstrip: title; producer 
or chief distributor; date of production; number of 
frames in strip; silent or sound; accompanying guide or 
text; purchase cost or availabliity as free or loan mate- 
rial; possible levels of use ; Dewey decimal classification. 
the series of which the material is a part, if there is a 
series ; brief description of content. 

In the back of each guide is given a full list of all dis- 


*See BuSINESS Epvcation (UBEA) Forum, Oct’51, p.6: May’51, p.28: 
Jan’51, p.48; and other issues. 
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tributors named within the guide. The Educational Film 
Guide also has a section listing film libraries according 
to states and cities as an aid to educators who wish to 
locate the nearest sources of rental and free films and 
filmstrips. 

Both guides are published annually and are kept up- 
to-date by supplementary lists of new releases. ,These 
lists are published several times each year. The subscrip- 
tion cost for the Educational Film Guide is $4 a year; 
the subscription for the Filmstrip Guide, $3. Both pub- 
lications may be obtained from the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950 University Avenue, New York 52. 


How Can I Get Materials? 


The guides list the chief distributor from whom a spe- 
cific film or filmstrip can be purchased, leased, or secured 
on a free basis. Since most filmstrips are purchased out- 
right or are obtained as a gift from sponsoring agencies, 
the Filmstrip Guide as a general rule furnishes a pro- 
spective user all the information he needs. However, 
since most films are either rented or borrowed, it is usu- 
ally desirable to locate the nearest and most reasonable 
rental source for each film. 

Here is a way to do this: 

(1) In the back section of the Educational Film Guide, 
look up all libraries within convenient mailing distance 
of your own location. 

(2) Write each of these libraries for a copy of its film 
catalog. 

(3) Use the catalogs to locate the nearest and cheapest 
source of each film desired. 

(4) If a specific film you want is not listed as being 
available from one of the nearby film libraries, write the 
chief distributor listed in the Educational Film Guide 
for the name and address of the nearest rental or loan 
source. 

(5) Remember that many local organizations that are 
not primarily film libraries often make films available at 
little or no cost in order to further the purposes of their 
organizations. In each area, film users should collect a 
file of information regarding such sources. They include: 

(a) National, state, and local governmental organiza- 
tions concerned with such areas as public library service, 
health, agriculture, safety, conservation, and problems 
of government. 

(b) Nonprofit organizations, such as education asso- 
ciations, anti-tuberculosis associations, community fund 
groups, museums, church organizations, foreign con- 
sulates, and the Red Cross. 

(c) Business organizations such as the utility com- 
panies—telephone, electric light and power, transporta- 
tion companies, and others. (Continued on page 41) 
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TEACHING EMPHASIS IN THE CLERICAL 
OFFICE TRAINING COURSE 


Contributed by Mary K. Ryan, Department Head, Nashua 
High School, Nashua, New Hampshire 


Much has been written on the subject of clerical office 
training and office machine courses in our business edu- 
cation periodicals during recent years. Looking over 
some of these articles, and re-reading reports submitted 
within the last two or three years, one would discover 
that the writers are substantially in agreement as to 
what should make up an effective clerical office practice 
course. Practically all recommend the following major 
units, which should be included in such a course, to be 
modified, of course, to meet local needs: 


I. Improvement of Basic Skills—arithmetic, pen- 
manship, and typing 
II. Office Machines 
A. Full-keyboard and 10-key adding-listing 
machines; rotary- and key-driven calcula- 
tors 
III. Applied Typewriting—office correspondence, 
billing, statistical reports, filling in business 
forms, composing letters, and sustained pro- 
duction assignments 
IV. Filing—alphabetic, numerical, subject, geo- 
graphical, and soundex 
V. Office Procedures—telephone techniques, meet- 
ing callers, use of office reference books, 
handling mail 
VI. Office Housekeeping 
VII. Office Behavior—grooming; personality; atti- 
tudes toward fellow workers, employers, and 
the job; character traits; office etiquette; etc. 
VIII. Work Habits—efficient use of time and effort, 
checking and proofreading, taking notes on 
directions 
IX. Payroll Procedures 
X. Office Terminology 
XI. Office Organization and Routine 
XII. Office Eeonomy—purchase of supplies, care of 
equipment, ete. 
XIII. Job Getting and Job Holding Techniques 


This seems to just about cover the water front of cleri- 
eal activity, especially if an attempt is made to cover the 
units thoroughly. This course might be followed in a 
large number of schools and by a great many teachers 
with widely varying results, depending on the amount of 
time allotted to the entire course, the requirement of the 
local employers, the calibre of students taking the course, 
the types and quantities of supplies and equipment avail- 
able, the calls made on teacher and pupil time for doing 
outside clerical jobs and the like. 
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While there seems to be agreement on what should go 
into a clerical office training course, of necessity there 
cannot be any great degree of agreement on what stand- 
ards should be met in the teaching of the above units, 
particularly the machine unit; nor can there be substan- 
tial agreement on the amount of time which should be 
allotted to any one unit. 

Practically all writers on this subject of clerical train- 
ing do stress the importance of basing classroom empha- 
sis on those topics and skills most likely to be needed by 
the student as indicated by local surveys of office em- 
ployees, graduates, and office employers. That numerous 
such surveys have been made is constantly evidenced by 
business education publications. Here again, certain 
‘*duties’’ and ‘‘activities’’ head almost all lists. Filing, 
using the telephone, using the adding machine, filling in 
business forms, addressing envelopes, head up most of 
the lists. 

Are we then to assume that frequency of performance 
of various office activities as indicated by the number of 
workers reporting them should be the most important 
criterion to use in deciding whether they should be 
taught with either major or minor emphasis in school? 

Granted that a given skill is frequently performed— 
how much time is needed to develop this skill adequately 
to meet needs of the beginning office worker? For in- 
stance, a larger number of workers might report addi- 
tion on a full-keyboard adding machine than on a key- 
driven calculator ; so, should more time be allotted, there- 
fore, to the former? Or should more machines of the 
former type be purchased? Should ease or difficulty of 
learning be considered? Who is in the best position to 
answer these questions? Perhaps the individual class- 
room teacher, or the local supervisor in the light of local 
needs and resources. The business machines which are 
most frequently used by young office workers are known 
to her, as well as the standard of performance and be- 
havior required -by local employers. Regular conferences 
with these employers give the best possible source of in- 
formation to the teacher seeking to place classroom 
teaching emphasis where it belongs. 

In Nashua, such procedures have been followed over 
a period of years with great satisfaction to teacher, em- 
ployers, and graduates. Much more could be done than 
has been, but each year more and more efforts are being 
made to improve in this respect. As a result of making 
these contacts, the program offered in clerical office train- 
ing covers most of the course outlined with major em- 
phasis on the operation of the key-driven caleulator for 
addition and multiplication, improvement of basie skills, 
alphabetic filing, payroll procedures, office behavior, and 
vood work habits. A large number of our graduates use 
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the key-driven calculator within one to three years after 
graduation as a major activity. This was revealed in a 
recent survey of our graduates. While the same survey 
indicated that a greater number of graduates use the 
rotary calculator, only one-third of those replying used 
it more than half the time. Of those using the rotary 
type calculator, less than one-half recommended that it 
should be taught in school, whereas about seventy-five 
per cent of those using the key-driven calculator believed 
that it should be part of school training. The key-driven 
machine is clearly a skill-type machine and consequently 
requires more time and teaching emphasis in school in 
the opinion of our graduates and employers. 

It was at the suggestion of the latter that ten key- 
driven calculators were placed in our business depart- 
ment as against two rotary-type machines. 

Through a combination battery and rotation plan, 
which allows for a spread of training throughout the 
course on all machine units, we are able to offer all stu- 
dents a minimum of fifty hours of key-driven machine 
training. We find that unless students are given the op- 
portunity to return to the various machines for several 
assignments on each, they forget the fundamentals of 


operating them. Students are also permitted and encour- 
aged to use the machines during study periods and after 
school if they wish to bring up their production rates on 
tests. We are thus able to meet the minimum suggested 
standards for addition outlined in the recent publica- 
tion of the National Office Management Association on 
vocational requirements and suggested standards for be- 
ginning office jobs. This calls for the ability to add cor- 
rectly fifty 30-item 4-digit examples in an hour. In mul- 
tiplicaton pupils are able to meet the standard of multi- 
plying correctly one hundred fifty 3-digit numbers by 
3-digit numbers in one-half hour. We do not stress sub- 
traction and division because graduates and employers 
do not recommend it. The emphasis on all the other 
items listed is justified for reasons similar to those given 
for emphasis on the key-driven machine. 

There is a great demand for need of uniformity of 
standards in all phases of business skills, but the setting 
up of such standards, which are reasonable of accomp- 
lishment in a given situation, requires much study and 
experimentation over a period of time by the individual 
teacher before he accepts them as goals. When such 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Trains Thoroughly in Today’s Methods 


BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Elementary Course 


This up-to-date text clarifies bookkeeping—makes it interesting. Presents 
every procedure in a logical series of short steps, and teaches each step thor- 
oughly, one at a time. Shows the practical meaning of every step, and how it 
ties in with the others. Script forms in three colors illustrate every procedure. 
With this book, high-school students master bookkeeping far more easily. 


The text uses today’s terms and procedures. Introduces the bookkeeping 
cycle early, and repeats it frequently. Stresses debit and credit, account classifi- 
cation and multi-columnar journals. Parallel development of. special and com- 
bination journals. Tax and pay-roll records comprehensively treated. 


This complete one-year high-school course includes a workbook, blank 
books, achievement and semester tests, and a teachers’ manual. 
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OPERATION EDUCATION 


Contributed by Harold B. Gilbreth, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


The following article is reprinted from The Wachovia, a month- 
ly publication of the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company. This is 
one of the leading bank and trust companies in the Southeast. 
This article shows a positive desire on the part of business to be 
of service to business education. 


A good high school education today embraces more 
than proficiency in the three R’s, balanced off with some 
knowledge of classical and scientific subjects. 

Present-day pupils in public schools are learning these 
fundamentals as did their forefathers, but in addition 
they are engaged in other practical studies, aimed at pre- 
paring them to be useful, intelligent and well-grounded 
citizens of tomorrow. As an important part of their 
training in this direction, high school boys and girls in 
more and more cities are studying the American business 
system and are learning how various individual, indus- 
trial and commercial organizations function. 

In presenting bus:ness subjects, teachers often need 
and welcome help from business itself, provided it is the 
right kind of assistance—not propaganda, not adver- 
tising. A classroom talk by a business executive or a 
good motion picture film on some phase of business can 
accomplish more, they feel, than many pages of textbook 
material. Class visits to plants and offices are often of 
even greater value to students. 

Millions of today’s high school boys and girls will not 
be able to continue their education in college or technical 
schools. They know that when they have finished high 
school they must seek employment. Long before gradua- 
tion, many will try to decide what kind of work, what 
kind of job they would like to have. Many other teen- 
agers in high school, though not yet facing such a prac- 
tical problem, are nevertheless very aware of the busi- 
ness activity which goes on around them. They are 
curious to learn how the work of the world gets done 
and interested in finding out what various industrial 
plants and other businesses in their communities do. 

This interest in business on the part of both school 
officials and pupils has come at a time when manage- 
ment has been awakened to the fact that business must 
tell its story and explain itself better to the public. 
There is no more valuable ‘‘public’’ which business 
should reach than the children who make up our school 
population. 

Recognizing this situation, bankers in large cities and 
small communities are doing something about it. The 
American Bankers Association has done much to stimu- 
late interest among its membership in developing school 
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programs. It has made available carefully prepared 
printed material which is of great value in carrying on 
this activity. Booklets, and even comic books, which 
explain banking and bank services in terms which are 
clear to school children have been prepared. Bankers 
who are invited to speak in the classroom on banking or 
other economic subjects can secure helpful speech guides 
from the association. 

Last year the association went one step farther and 
brought out the first in a series of motion pictures for 
classroom use. This film was entitled ‘‘Pay to the Order 
Of—.’’ It shows how to write and endorse checks, and 
explains why checks are used in making more than 90 
per cent of all money payments in the United States. 
The second film, ‘‘How Banks Serve,’’ in the American 
Banking Association series was issued this year. It de- 
scribes the three basic functions of commercial banks 
and how these services benefit people in all walks of life. 

Every care was taken to produce films which would 
be sound from both a banking and educational view- 
point. To this end, the professional guidance of the 
Teachers College of Columbia University was of great 
value. In addition, a survey was made in 1,000 high 
schools to determine the banking subjects about which 
principals and teachers most wanted accurate and usable 
information. 

The Wachovia entered wholeheartedly in the school 
film program. At least 3,000 high school pupils in the 
bank’s trade area have already seen the film, ‘‘Pay to 
the Order Of—,’’ and the second film, ‘‘How Banks 
Serve,’’ has, within recent months, been viewed by sev- 
eral hundred school children. Teachers are furnished 
with teaching manuals in advance which help in pre- 
paring their classes for seeing the films. When requested, 
an officer of the bank will accompany the movie and 
direct a class discussion of banking subjects. 

Bank tours are encouraged and hundreds of school 
children have visited Wachovia in recent years to see 
bank operations at first hand. Tour leaders are care- 
fully selected from the bank staff, and in each depart- 
ment visited, supervisors who have a thorough knowl- 
edge of that department’s work and have the ability to 
talk interestingly and informatively, participate in the 
tour. 

In an increasing number of cities, local Chambers of 
Commerce have instituted Business Education Week, as 
a means of bringing business people and school leaders 
into closer understanding. For a period of several days 
various industries and businesses in a city hold ‘‘open 
house’’ for the teachers. Teachers select the businesses 
which they would like to visit and those companies ar- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


SUMMARY OF SALES FUNDAMENTALS 


Contributed by Wiiliam R. Blackler, Chief, Bureau of 
Business Education, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California 


One of the recent developments in training for the 
distributive occupations is the use of the leader guides 
for presenting what are called ‘‘packaged’’ programs. 
These manuals contain complete scripts for the leaders 
together with copies for quizzes or tests, summaries of 
highlights, sound-slide films, and key ideas for sales 
people. The following is adapted from a hand-out sheet 
used by the California Bureau of Business Education in 
the program of sales training entitled ‘‘ Selling in a Buy- 
ers Market.’’ 


Why People Buy 


1. Gain and Economy. This means the saving of 
- money or time. 


The teacher-.oordinaior of cooperative ctiasses in the aistribu- 
tive occupations visits a Pasadena City College retail training 
student who is “on the job.”’ Lois B. Hargrave is the coordina- 
tor and Barbara Riddle is the student. 
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2. Protection and Safety. This is fundamental 
and is one of the strongest human instincts. 


3. Comfort, Convenience, Enjoyment. These play 
a dominant part in the sale of almost every 
product. Almost all human beings seek to se- 
cure mental and physical ease with the least 
possible effort. 


4. Pride is a buying motive which few prospects 
may be willing to admit openly. It is a desire 
to arouse admiration. It is pride of personal 
ownership. It is the urge to ‘‘Keep up with the 
Joneses.’’ It is a proof of family purchasing 
power. It is the desire for smart personal ap- 
pearance. 


5. Affection causes a customer to buy a product or 
service that will mean either a benefit or pleas- 
ure, or both, to persons regarded highly. 


6. Adventure, Romance, Variety. An important 
motive in many people; they buy an airplane, 
railroad or steamship ticket, a book, or a movie 
ticket to satisfy it—it is the desire for some- 
thing different or unusual. 


In many cases it may be necessary to appeal to several 
or all of these buying motives in order to get the desired 
action. There is no special order of appeal to these differ- 
ent buying motives. Not all six buying motives can be 
used in selling every product and certain motives may 
be more dominant in some customers than in others. 
Therefore, do not. emphasize a motive which apparently 
has no immediate appeal to the customer. 

Briefly, an appeal to some or all six buying motives 
may make the customer feel the need. The salesperson 
ean, by asking a few well-placed questions, generally dis- 
cover quickly the dominant motives, emphasize them, and 
thus create a desire and impress the prospect with her 
need for the item being sold. 

All customers do not decide to buy for the same rea- 
son. It is a matter of analyzing each situation on its in- 
dividual merits. We should check our own purchases 
and search into the reasons why we made them. This 
will make it easier for us to recognize the buying motives 
of others. 


A special package containing three issues (April 1947-49) of 
the FORUM which feature the distributive occupations may be 
obtained by sending one dollar (postage paid on orders accom- 
panied by check or money order) to UBEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE OFFICE WORKER—UNDERPAID 
OR NOT? 


Contributed by Allen H. Davis, School of Business, Pasa- 
dena City College, Pasadena, California 


In relation to other occupations the office worker ap- 
pears to be underpaid. Perhaps this deficiency in pay 
is offset by other advantages enjoyed by him. Recent 
facts on wage rates and some recommendations for 
business teachers are presented in this article. 

Listed below are the hourly wages paid in three se- 
lected jobs taken from a survey of 23 office positions in 
ten cities during the period January to June, 1950.1 


OFFICE STENOG- 

Boy TYPIST RAPHER 

Atlatita: $.86 $1.04 $1.10 
Chicago 91 1.17 1.21 
Detrow 92 1.25 
Indianapolis _ 81 1.12 1.10 
Los Angeles - 98 1.10 1.26 
Memphis —... 82 1.16 1.06 
Milwaukee 82 1.01 1.05 
New York 90 1.18 1.24 
Oklahoma City 1.06 1.09 
Providence 81 92 97 


Salaries for routine jobs in these cities were about the 
same for men and women. In jobs with more varied re- 
quirements, however, men held an advantage of about 
twenty per cent. 

These cities are comparatively large, since it is diffi- 
eult to obtain sufficient information from smaller lo- 
calities. On the whole, however, smaller communities 
pay up to thirty per cent less than larger central loca- 
tions. 


Comparative Figures for the City of Los Angeles 


Office employees are paid well in Los Angeles. It 
ranked highest among the ten large cities studied. 

Out of some seventy-five occupations studied in the 
Los Angeles area in 1951,? including office, technical, fac- 
tory, and shop positions, the lowest paid workers are 
Mail Clerks. They earn $1.06 per hour. Janitors earn 
$1.27 an hour, common laborers $1.40 an hour. 

In the wage seale range from $1.06 to $1.40 per hour 
in Los Angeles, the office worker outnumbers all other 
occupations combined by more than three to one. Listed 
in the next column are the twenty-one occupations re- 
ceiving $1.40 per hour or less. 

These figures from Los Angeles indicate rather clearly 


Salaries of Office Workers. ‘Intercity Differences,’ Early 1950.” 
Monthly Labor Review Bureau of Labor Statistics, November 1950. 

2Merchants and Manufacturers Association. Community Wage Rate 
Survey, Los Angeles Area, Los Angeles, February, 1951. 
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OccUPATION WaGE 
1. Mail Clerk _. $1.06 
2. Elevator Operator, Passenger -.___- = OG 
3. Typist 1.15 
4. Bookkeeping Machine Operator 
5. File Clerk 1.18 
6. Transcribing Machine Operator 1.22 
7. Billing Machine Operator ~~~. 1.22 
8. General Clerk 1.23 
10. Billing Clerk 1.28 
11. Packer ‘ 1.30 
12. Receptionist 1.32 
13. Telephone Operator, P.B.X. «1.82 
14. Office Stock Room Clerk 0-11.32 
16. Key Punch Operator 1,35 
18. Accounting Clerk 1.37 
19. Office Cashier ote 1.37 
20. Caleulating Machine Operator 1.38 
21. Common Laborer _. 1.40 


that in relation to other occupations, the office worker 
is underpaid. 

While it is true that the office worker is paid less, he 
feels an advantage over the highly paid industrial work- 
er. Thus he works for less and derives satisfaction from 
actual or imagined advantages. Some of the advantages 
which the average office worker has are a forty-hour, five- 
day work week, vacations of two weeks or more after one 
year of service, paid holidays, group insurance, ete. 


Conclusions 


1. Study the local demand for workers in various of- 
fice occupations and advise students to prepare for those 
in which there is greater demand. 

2. Direct students into industries which pay the high- 
est wages. Earnings for office employees are highest in 
manufacturing, wholesale trade, transportation, commu- 
nication, and other public utility groups. 

3. Place more emphasis on knowing about and pre- 
senting to students information relative to opportunities 
in your own locality. Keeping up business contacts and 
studying community wage surveys will keep you in- 
formed of the areas in which greatest opportunity exists. 

4. Study the new opportunities for women in posi- 
tions ordinarily held by men and encourage girls to train 
for these occupations. 

5. Determine, if you can, the job standards for be. 
ginners in each office occupation in your community. 

Thus through better guidance and better training the 
business teacher may be able to improve the status of 
office workers. 
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For the SECOND Semester... 


GREGG DICTATION SIMPLIFIED 


by Greco, LESLIE, AND ZOUBEK 


Present theory in the first semester; then fol- 
low through with the 80-lesson, all-shorthand 
text with these advantages... 


@ 66,000 words of practice material (516 actual business let- 
ters) that provide continuing automatic review of brief 


forms, word beginnings and endings, and phrases of Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified. 


e Practice on mew word construction ... not only through con- 
nected matter but also through carefully planned word lists 
at the beginning of each assignment. 


e Special drill on word families to develop a broad writing 
vocabulary. 


© Pretranscriptton training through 3,052 marginal reminders. 
Eight new transcription pointers are added to the eleven 
presented in the Manuals. 


e A bridge between theory and formal transcription training 
that usually follows in the third semester. 


Teaching with Gregg Dictation Simplified in 
the second semester, you'll find that your stu- 
dents make faster progress with greater inter- 
est and application. 


FOR YOUR ADVANCED PROGRAM 
IN GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED 
GREGG TRANSCRIPTION SIMPLIFIED, by Leslie and 


Zoubeck . . . This 80-lesson text reviews theory, automatizes technical 
English, and provides practice material preparatory to each day’s 
lesson. 442 Pages. 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING SIMPLIFIED, by Gregg, Leslie. 


and Zoubek ... A one-semester volume of advanced practice material, 
part type, part shorthand, for use in third or fourth semester. 448 
Pages. 


GREGG ADVANCED DICTATION SIMPLIFIED, »y 


Leslie and Zoubeck . . . The all-shortened book of advanced prac- 
tice material. Each of the 80 assignments contains a series of reviews 
of phrasing principles, a group of letters, and an article chosen for its 
informational, entertainment, and stenographic value. 449 Pages. 


Order from your nearest Gregg office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Education Division @ McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 18 . . . 330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 1 . . . 2210 Pacific Ave. 
Chicago 6 . . . 111 N. Canal St. Toronto 4. . . 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4 . . . 68 Post St. London W. C. 1. . . 51 Russell Sq. 
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standards are considered for adoption, they should be 
clearly stated and specific with respect to time allotment 
of course; net words, lines, totals, ete., required at end 
of course; length of time in which standard must be sus- 
tained ; and the degree of accuracy required. 

It is very interesting and stimulating to know about 
results obtained in other schools, but it is unwise to blind- 
ly adopt such standards as goals, without taking into ac- 
count local resources, needs, and requirements. It might 
result in slighting some other phases of training in order 
to develop a high degree of skill in some special area of 
training, which a pupil may never use. 

So while we are always interested in reading about 
what the other fellow is able to do in his teaching, we 
must try to weigh his accomplishments in terms of the 
variables as well as the constants involved. We must be 
hesitant in accepting skill standards which are not spe- 
cifically stated, and which do not include standards met 
in all other phases of clerical training. 


Shorthand 


(Continued from page 27) 


A cooperative evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
procedures used in terms of the student’s accomplish- 
ments, shortcomings, difficulties, and weaknesses will 
intensify interest and effort as well as add ease and 
harmony to the entire speed-building process. This meet- 
ing of minds as to what the goals are, how they shall be 
attained, and the evaluation of the outcome will bring 
the most favorable conditions for any type of skill 
learning. 

Teachers of shorthand are better able to understand a 
problem if they are aware of all the factors involved. If 
knowledge brings about understanding, it seems logical 
that the advanced shorthand student would be better 
equipped to increase his speed if he understood some of 
the psychological principles of skill building and how 
these principles determine teaching methodology. The 
knowledge of the fact that shorthand is written with the 
mind, that purposeful repetition is the fundamental law 
of skill building, and that skill is not a fixed state should 
enable the student to deal more effectively with the prob- 
lem of increasing his shorthand speed. 

Instruction in the advanced shorthand class includes 
more than procedures or speed-building drills that will 
enable the student to write shorthand faster. Not only 
should the teacher provide the methods that will enable 
the student to increase his speed, but the instruction 
should include an explanation of why these methods will 
bring about the desired results. 


A special package containing three issues (May 1947-49) of 
the FORUM which feature office standards may be obtained by 
sending one dollar (postage paid on orders accompained by 
check or money order) to UBEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, BD. C. 
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able in quantities in schools where type- 
writing is taught. 
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Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 29) 


copies distributed for each pupil to use as a basis for a 
class discussion. The next day in class we took up the 
statements one by one, discussing the classification of 
the items, the form, and the inclusion of certain items. 
Any related learnings concerning the nature and opera- 
tion of the business which were a part of the problem 
at hand were included. Some of those came through the 
teacher’s suggestion but many arose through student 
reaction. 

Many of the same questions which the committees had 
asked were again asked by other members of the class, 
and the committee members were eager to ‘‘inform’’ 
others of the why’s and wherefore’s of certain decisions, 

It is impossible to relate all of the discussion and 
questions, and I regret that I did not jot down the many 
learnings that took place in addition to the learning of 
bookkeeping techniques. 


Evaluating the Results 
From two years’ experience with this project (last 
year in another school with slightly different results) I 
am convinced that the pupils learn more bookkeeping 


and more in related areas from this approach than they 
would have from the working of several problems taken 
from the textbook. They were working with real busi- 
nesses and with items which they had actually seen and 
which, in many cases, they had actually used. The pupils 
had talked to the owners and understood better what 
‘*Ernest Rhodes, Capital’’ meant. 

When the group had finished with a good understand- 
ing of the balance sheet, sufficient interest had been 
aroused and an adequate background had been developed 
to study the profit and loss statement. They were eager 
to know how the business determined its profit if it 
could not be found on the balance sheet ! 


Basic Business 
(Continued from page 33) 


range tours which will show their guests as much as 
possible of their operations. Wachovia has had large 
groups of keenly interested teachers to visit its offices 
and learn of its work during local Business Education 
Week. 

There are many other opportunities to carry bank- 
ing’s story to educational groups, such as providing pro- 
grams for school clubs, fraternal organizations, and off- 


The book YOU would 
write if you were doing 
the writing 


FOR BASIC BUSINESS 


Sixth Edition by Crabbe and Salsgiver 
For many years GENERAL BUSINESS has been the leading book in its field. In this major 


revision the book has been brought up to date: it has been enriched; difficult topics are presented 
clearly; new illustrations have been added; the questions and problems have been revised and im- 


proved. 

The student’s business vocabulary is developed. There is a reading check list to guide the student 
in understanding the assignments. You have a selection of activities and projects, study guides, and 
general business. problems. Through the general business problems applied business arithmetic is in- 
troduced i in a systematic but related manner. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Specialists in Business and Economic Education 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dallas 1 
San Francisco 3 
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Manual Typing.” 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


Name. 


POOLE 


campus associations to which students belong. Teachers, 
too, are members of groups which often request speakers 
to discuss business and finance. The bank cooperates in 
a great many of such activities each year. 

The importance of providing present day pupils with 
the full facts about American business is crystal clear. 
Business management has an obligation to itself and the 
nation to do the best job possible of telling tomorrow’s 
citizens how the American enterprise system operates 
and the benefits that have accrued and will continue to 
result from a free-functioning economic system. This is 
part of the knowledge which the school children of today 
will need when they take their places in the life of the 
nation. 


Typewriting 
(Continued from page 28) 


a real plan and a definite objective for each daily lesson. 

If daily assignments are carefully planned for the in- 
dividuals in the class, pupils will not be struggling to 
make up required exercises every available minute. This 
time could be more profitably spent if devoted to remedi- 
al instruction, principles of which are as follows: 

Have the pupil discover his own errors—Ilt is desir- 
able for each pupil to discover his own errors rather than 
nave the teacher point them out to him. Things which 
are discovered by the pupil are more vivid than those 
told to him by someone else. 

Create in the pupil a desire to overcome his faults— 
So long as the pupil does not care about correcting his 
techniques, remedial instruction will be futile. 

Encourage the pupil to suggest means and exercises 
for overcoming his faults—Sometimes the exercises that 
the pupil suggests will be ineffectual, but it is well to let 
him try, for by such processes he learns the invaluable 
trait of working things out for himself. The pupil should 
be permitted to try various means of correcting the fault 
up to a point at which he tends to become discouraged, 
then the teacher should make suggestions. The teacher 
should be very sympathetic and understanding in his 
manner of making suggestions to his pupils. 

Have the pupil check his own progress—Ilf a pupil can 
see a decrease in the number of errors of the particular 
type he is trying to overcome, he will be encouraged to 
keep trying until he has completely overcome the diffi- 
culty. Furthermore, he will be encouraged to attempt 
remedial treatment for other types of errors that may 
beset him, with an assurance that he can overcome them 
also. 

Praise the pupil for any slight tmprovement—It is 
often said that ‘‘nothing succeeds like success.’’ It is 
true in typewriting—a little encouragement from the 
teacher means a great deal to the pupil. 

Tn conclusion, it may be said that extremely rigid re- 
quirements in typewriting classes cannot be adapted to 
the individual needs of our pupils. Many of our so-called 
typewriting misfits are products of this type of class 
situation—an atmosphere of tension and frustration. 
The requirements for the class as a whole are often too 
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low for the superior boys and girls and too high for the 
less able pupils, and consequently lack vital interest for 
both groups. In other cases, the goals may be so remote 
that it is difficult for the learner to detect progress. 
Accordingly, we as typewriting teachers must adjust our 
daily assignments so that each pupil has an individual 
goal which is attainable as a consequence of reasonable 
effort. 


Modern Teaching Aids 


(Continued from page 30) 


Obviously, many of the films circulated by the various 
organizations listed under (a), (b), and (c) will not be 
of value to the business educator. However, it will be 
surprising how frequently the keen teacher is able to 
see implications of value to the business students in films 
produced primarily for other purposes. Of special im- 
portance to the business educator will be the films and 
filmstrips that many industrial and business organiza- 
tions have produced for the purpose of educating their 
own employees. Such films are usually not listed in the 
Educational Film Guide or in any other single place, 
so that it will be necessary to make wide contacts among 
large business organizations to locate materials of this 
type. In order to avoid duplication of effort, it is recom- 
mended that a joint committee of business educators and 
the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction work to- 
gether in producing source lists of such special purpose 
films and filmstrips. 

Although much can be done by an interested business 
educator to develop his own list of available film mate- 


rials, the necessity to do this will place a substantial 
burden on him. For this reason it is highly reeommended 
that business educators join with other teachers in rece- 
ommending that every school be given the aid of an 
instructional materials center as a part of a school sys- 
tem service or join with other schools in developing a 
cooperative audio-visual center. More and more it is 
being recognized that the providing of effective instruc- 
tional materials service is as essential to the development 
of a good learning program as is the providing of good 
teachers, adequate classrooms, school recreational facili- 
ties, school health services, school libraries, and other 
commonly recognized essentials of the publie school 
program. 


Selected Readings 
(Continued from page 14) 


‘¢Classroom Procedures to Teach the Writing of Shorthand,’’ 
Elizabeth Davenport and Glen Murphy, Oct’48, p.33. 

‘*Controlled Vocabulary in Shorthand Teaching,’’ Emily D. 
Law, Oct’47, p.38. 

‘¢Critique of Shorthand Methodology,’’ Benjamin Franklin 
Davis, Oct’47, p.33. 

‘¢Education’s Best Kept Secret,’’ Thelma Potter Boynton, Oct’ 
50, p.1l1. 

‘¢Electronics Comes to the Business Education Classroom,’’ M. 
Fred Tidwell, Jan’51, p.16. 

‘¢Emerging Philosophy of the Teaching of Shorthand,’’ Helen 
Reynolds, Oct’49, p.11. 

‘‘Establishing Positive Reading Habits in Shorthand,’’ Ruth L. 
Larson, Feb’50 p.23. 

‘¢Evaluation of Work in Transcription,’’ Irol W. Balsley, Feb’ 
48, p.12. (Continued on next page) 
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FORKNER., OSBORNE AND O°BRIEN’S 


Correlated Dictation and Transcription 


Have you often read secretarial “help wanted” ads and felt that your students could not 
If so, they need Forkner, Osborne, and O’Brien’s text, 
which correlates shorthand, typewriting, punctuation, vocabulary, English, spelling, and 
word division, stressing each as an important, integral part of transcribing efficiency. This 
text provides for mastery of a high-frequency business vocabulary composed of the first 
3,000 words on the Horn Basic Writing Vocabulary List. Valuable as a text and as a ref- 
erence and style manual, CORRELATED DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION comes in Regular 
Gregg, Simplified Gregg, and Pitman Editions. With Record Sheet and Teacher’s Manual. 
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An Important Book ... for ALL Students ! 


CONSUMER 
LIVING 


by Dr. FRED T. WILHELMS 


Based on the research of Consumer 
Education Study, Sponsored by 
The National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals 


Consumer Living is designed to make young people 
more intelligent, conscientious consumers. Impartial- 
ly and objectively, it presents the facts and issues. 
From these the student develops a basic pattern of 
consumer planning that he can apply to all his 


activities. 


The many questions, problems for discussion, and 
project activities are “woven into” the reading con- 
tent to become an integral part of the subject matter. 
This unique feature assures orderly discussion and 
immediate understanding of every phase. 


Timely ... authoritative ... abund- 
antly illustrated ... Consumer Liv- 
ing is the book you need to enrich 
and enliven your classes in con- 
sumer education. Plan to use it 
alone or together with the popu- 
lar supplementary workbook, The 
Buyers Guide, also by the Consum- 
-er Education Study. 


For examination copies, address your nearest Gregg office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Education Division @ McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 18 . . . 330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 1 . . . 2210 Pacific Ave. 
Chicago 6 . . . 111 N. Canal St. Toronto 4 . . . 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4 . . . 68 Post St. London W. C. 1. . . 51 Russell Sq. 
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Selected Readings 


‘¢Experiment in Shorthand Analysis and Prognosis,’’ Winifred 
Templeton Weiss, Oct’50, p.19. 

‘¢Future Shorthand Teacher Faces It,’’ Virginia Marston, 
Oct’49, p.27. 

‘‘Gregg Shorthand Simplified, Critieal Analysis of,’’ Paul C. 
Iekes, Oct’50, p.22. 

‘¢Gregg Shorthand Simplified, Experiences Encountered in 
Teaching,’’ John J. Gress, Oct’50, p.22. 

‘¢Guarding Against the Little Foxes of Law Stenography,’’ 
Warren E. Kudner, Apr’49, p.8. 

‘¢Help Pupils to Help Themselves to Better Shorthand Outlines 
and Transcripts,’’ Anne Hammond, Apr’50, p.25. 

‘How to Get the Most Out of Repetitive Shorthand,’’ Esta 
Ross Stuart, Oct ’49, p.13. 

‘<Improving Instruction in Shorthand,’’ John Bryant and 
Sherwood Friedman, Oct’48, p.8. 

‘<Integrating the Teaching of Shorthand and Transcription 
With Realistic Practice,’’ Louis C. Nanassy, Oct’47, p.40. 

‘<Let’s Keep Shorthand Teaching Progressive,’’ Sister Mary 
Donald, Feb’49, p.8. 

‘Machine Shorthand,’’ Mary Burton, Mar’51, p.27. 

‘“Modern Shorthand Construction,’’ Charles A. Thomas, Oct’48, 
p.32. 

**Motivation, What’s in a Name?’’, Dorothy Anderson, Feb’51, 
p.31. 

‘*Musts for Good Shorthand Writers,’’ Alta J. Day, Apr’47, 
p.9. 

‘‘Normal Promotion and the Shorthand Teacher,’’ James 
Lynch, Jr., May’48, p.8. 

‘“Objectives in Training the Medical Seecretary,’’ Warren E. 
Kudner, May’5]1, p.29. 

‘*Overcoming Shorthand Failure,’’ Hilda Patricia Ratet, May’ 
49, p.8. 

‘“Recent Revisions in Pitman Shorthand Materials,’’ Sherwood 


. Friedman, Oct’49, p.24. 


‘*Revision—A Cooperative Achievement,’’ Ann Brewington, 
Oct’49, p.9. 

‘*Setting Standards and Measuring Progress in Transcription 
by Means of the Ogive Curve,’’ Harry Huffman, Oct’49, p.17. 

‘¢Shorthand and Business Vocabulary Understanding,’’ Charles 
B. Hicks, Oct’50, p.13. 

‘“Shorthand Bulletin Board,’’ Ada Immel, Oct’49, p.32. 

‘*Shorthand for the Left-Handed Writer,’’ Miriam I. Goldin, 
May*47, p.41. 

‘Shorthand Learning Test,’?’ Anne Hammond, Apr’50, p.25. 

‘“Shorthand Proficiency of Junior College Students After One 
Year of Instruction,’’ Ralph H. Peterson, Nov’50, p.27. 

‘‘Shorthand Reading Processes,’’ Ann Brewington, Oct’47, 
p.27. 

‘“Shorthand Testing,’’ Thelma Potter Boynton, Jan’49, p.9. 

‘*Stretching the Shorthand Budget,’’ Alice LaVergne Holst, 
Apr’51, p.25. 

‘Two Easy Steps in Learning Shorthand,’’ Viola DuFrain, 
Nov’49, p.27. 

‘¢Visual Aid for Shorthand Speed,’’ Gladys D. Roscoe, Dec’49, 
p.31. 

‘“Voeational Aptitude Tests for Shorthand Pupils,’’ Max W. 
Poulter and D. H. Sullivan, Dee’50, p. 25 and Jan’51, p.25. 

‘“Voices to Transcribe,’’ Thelma M. Potter, Jan’48, p.27. 

‘‘What Price Better Shorthand Teaching?’’ Godfrey Dewey, 
Oct’48, p.29. a 

‘¢What Successful Teachers Suggest,’’ Thelma M. Potter, Dec’ 
47, p.15. 

‘‘Why Not Try a Bulletin Board Display?’’, Thelma M. Potter, 
Nov’47, p.14. 

‘‘Wire Recorder in Shorthand Teaching,’’ Thelma M. Potter, 
Apr’48, p.9. 

‘‘Writing Speed of Gregg Shorthand Simplified,’’ Louis A. 
Leslie and Charles E. Zoubek, Oct’49, p.21. 

‘¢Your Stenography Pupils Don’t Know English,’’ Harold E. 
Cowan, Jan’48, p.12. 
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On Royal Electric—what a keyboard for teaching! 


That keyboard! That irresistible, electric-powered 
keyboard! 

You can get right down to this appealing factor with 
no time wasted on teaching controls. 


you say ...on this splendidly engineered teaching tool! 


Besides, the individual pupil can ‘‘touch condition” 
the keyboard to her needs . . . thanks to Royal’s exclu- 
sive “Touch Control.” 


They are designed for instant accessibility. “MAGIC” MARGIN, TOO... 


WORDS HAVE MEANING... 


When you say, “Stroke or tap the keys—with relaxed 
hands and forearms—don’t strike them,” your words 
aren’t just words. 


They mean something! Pupils can actually do what 


With Royal’s exclusive “Magic” Margin, the pupil is 
encouraged through easy, instant margin-setting to 
learn proper placement of typed material on the sheet. 


Ask your Royal representative to demonstrate the 
Royal Electric Typewriter to your classes. 


Get Royal’s Newest Teaching Aid: 
“WHAT IS YOUR TYPEWRITER I. Q.?”’ 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 0-4 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


I should like a free copy of “What Is Your Type- 
writer I. Q.?”—an exciting new series of objec- 


tive tests. 
Standard « Portable « Electric NAME 
i Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters pri 
SCH 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


NEWS, PLANS, AND PROGRAMS 


San Francisco Meeting 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
UBEA Representative Assembly, held in 
San Francisco, California, July 1-2, 
brought together delegates and guests 
from the affiliated associations, represent- 
atives from the UBEA divisions, and dis- 
trict Council members elected by the As- 
sociation. Edwin A. Swanson of San 
Jose (California) State College and presi- 
dent of UBEA presided at the general 
sessions of the Representative Assembly 
and at the meetings of the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education. 

Following an informal reception at the 
Bellevue Hotel, reports were given by 
Jessie Graham, vice president, UBEA Re- 
search Foundation; Bernard A. Shilt, 
president, UBEA Administrators Divi- 
sion; E. C. McGill, immediate past-presi- 
dent, National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions; Dorothy 
H. Veon, secretary, U. S. Chapter, Inter- 
national Society for Business Education ; 
Marsdon A. Sherman, president, Western 
Business Education Association; and 
Elise Etheredge, immediate past-presi- 
dent, Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation. President Swanson gave a resume 
of the activities in which he had partici- 
pated as president of UBEA. 

Three groups were scheduled on the 
second morning to discuss problems and 
make recommendations to the National 
Council. Group I, led by Clyde I. Blanch- 
ard of Tulsa University; John N. Given, 
Director, Metropolitan (Los Angeles) 
Junior College; Jessie Graham, Los An- 
geles City Schools; Peter L. Agnew, New 
York University; and E. C. McGill, Kan- 
sas (Emporia) State Teachers College, 
considered the problem “What Can Be 
Done to Strengthen and Extend the 
UBEA Divisions?” Leaders assigned to 
Group II included: A. L. Walker, State 
(Virginia) Department of Education; 
Dorothy H. Veon, Pennsylvania State 
College; Gertrude A. Bates, Loveland 
(Colorado) High School; and Clara Vo- 
yen, Albany (Oregon) High School. 
Group II deliberated on the problem, 
“What Can Be Done to Strengthen and 
Extend the National Youth Organization, 
Future Business Leaders of America?” 
The third group discussed “What Can Be 
Done to Strengthen and Extend the 
UBEA Affiliation Program?” Group III 
was led by Theodore Yerian, Oregon 
(Corvallis) State College; Theodore 
Woodward, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Dorothy Travis, Central 
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UBEA Officers Elected in San Francisco 


RAY G. PRICE, President 


Dr. Price is Professor of Education at the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. He 
has been a member of the UBEA Executive 
Board since August 1, 1949. 


(Grand Forks) High School and the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota; and Albert C. 
Fries, Northwestern University. A rep- 
resentative of each group gave a brief 
summary report at the second general 
session of the Assembly. 


Fellowship Luncheon 


Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the NEA 
Journal, was guest speaker at the fellow- 
ship luncheon. Dr. Morgan spoke of the 
professional progress made by business 
educators since establishing an office at 
NEA in Washington. He urged business 
teachers to meet the many challenges of 
today through community and school ac- 
tivities, and through encouraging their 
students to grow both in their formal edu- 
cation and in service to the profession or 
business they chose. Dr. Morgan described 
briefly the Centennial Action Program 
which he was scheduled to present the 
following day to the NEA Representative 
Assembly. In closing, he said, “If ever 
our country needed the best possible 
schools, it needs them now. If our coun- 
try ever needed the strongest possible or- 
ganization of teachers, that time is now.” 

Theodore Woodward, representing the 
National Council, presented UBEA life 
memberships to the retiring president, Dr. 
Swanson, and to the three immediate past- 
presidents—Albert C. Fries, Cecil Pue- 
kett, and Hamden L. Forkner. In behalf 
of the 10,000 Club, Dr. Woodward pre- 


PAUL S. LOMAX, Vice President 


Dr. Lomax is Chairman, Department of 
Business Education, and Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University. He is past- 
president of UBEA’s Research Foundation. 


ARTHUR L. WALKER, Treasurer 
Mr. Walker is Supervisor of Business 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board since 1950. 


sented a brief case to the executive secre- 
tary, Hollis Gay, in recognition of his 
leadership during the five years that he 
has served the Association. In accepting 
the gift, Mr. Guy said that the great 
progress made to the teaching profession 
by UBEA was the result of cooperative 
efforts of the business teachers who hold 
10,000 Club certificates, the NEA which 
provides headquarter’s physical facilities 
and a substantial subsidy, and to the 
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IN ACTION 


many business teachers in the classrooms 
who are supporting the Association by 
donating their time for editorial services, 
membership promotion, committee assign- 
ments, and the like. 

Another highlight of the luncheon pro- 
gram was the presentation of the 1951-52 
officers and the newly elected Council 
members. 

The delegates and Council members re- 
convened following the luncheon to trans- 
act the business of the Association. Among 
the items approved by the group was the 
request made by the president of the Ohio 
Business Teachers Association, Paul 
Smith, to permit OBTA to conduct a joint 
membership campaign in 1951-52 and 
issue a unified membership card. 


District Council Members Elected 


Approximately one-fourth of the voting 
membership* of the Association partici- 
pated in the election of district Council 
members which was held last May. The 
tabulating committee consisting of three 
executive board members was appointed 
by President Swanson to supervise the 
opening and counting of ballots sent to 
headquarters office. 

Members in the Northeastern District 
selected Lester I. Sluder of Boston Uni- 
versity as their representative on the 
Council while the Mid-Atlantic District 
named Kerr Miller, Williamsport (Penn- 
sylvania) High School. Upon recommen- 
dation of the Council, the Representative 
Assembly voted at the San Francisco 
meeting to combine these two districts to 
form a single Eastern District. 


Other new members elected to the Coun- 
cil for the three-year term are: Southern 
District—Elise Etheredge, Columbia 
(South Carolina) High School; Central 
District—Robert T. Stickler, Proviso 
Township (Maywood, Illinois) High 
School; Mountain and Plains District— 
Dorothy Travis, Central (Grand Forks) 
High School and University of North Da- 
kota; Western District—Marsdon A. 
Sherman, Chico (California) State Col- 
lege. 

Names and addresses of the eighteen 
district Council members are listed on 
page three of the Forum. The list of 
members who served on the nominating 
committees was published in the May 
issue of the Forum. 


*Student members, library members, and in- 
stitutional members do not have voting privileges 
in the Association. 


OcToBER, 1951 


ISBE 


International Society for Business 
Education to Meet in New York City 

Hamden L. Forkner attended the first 
week of the summer conference of the 
International Society for Business Edu- 
eation which was held in London, July 
23 to August 3, at which time he invited 
the International Society to hold the 1952 
conference in the United States. The 
Executive Committee of the International 
Society accepted the invitation and will 
hold the 1952 conference in the United 
States, beginning August 17 and closing 
August 30. 

The following countries have indicated 
that they will send delegates: Denmark, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Finland, Egypt, 
Spain, Norway, Belgium, Austria, Greece. 
The following countries hope to be able 
to arrange to send delegates: Italy, Hol- 
land, France, Germany, and Portugal. It 
is expected that about one hundred dele- 
gates will attend from Europe and the 
Middle East. 

Eaeh of the business education asso- 
ciations affiliated with UBEA is invited 
to elect a delegate to the conference. If 
possible these delegates should be per- 
sons who are members of the United 
States Chapter of ISBE. It is likely that 
more American delegates will want to at- 
tend than can be accommodated inasmuch 
as we do not wish to overwhelm the 
foreign delegation. 

Plans are now under way to include 
representatives from Canada, Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, and the Central and South 
American countries. 

In addition to sending delegates, each 
of the business education associations 
affiliated with UBEA will be asked to 
assist in various ways to entertain the 
group. 

The group will spend nine days in New 
York and five days in Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C., and in visiting steel 
mills and other industrial plants in Del- 
aware and Pennsylvania. 

Anyone wishing to attend the con- 
ference should write immediately to Pro- 
fessor Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, for full de- 


tails. 
You a 


Annual Convention of NABTTI and the 
other UBEA Divisions, Chicago, 
February 21-23. 


DIVISIONS 


mt 


RESEARCH 


The area of economic education was 
voted by members of the UBEA Research 
Foundation as one of the major areas to 
which the Foundation should give atten- 
tion. Accordingly, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the UBEA Research Foundation 


-authorized the president to appoint a 


Committee on Cooperation with the Joint 
Council on Economic Education. Person- 
nel of this committee as announced by Re- 
search Foundation President Paul S. Lo- 
max is as follows: M. Herbert Freeman, 
State Teachers College, Paterson, New 
Jersey, Chairman; Gladys Bahr, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri; Elvin S. 
Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana; Harold B. Gilbreth, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; Jessie 
Graham, Los Angeles Publie Schools, Los 
Angeles, California; Hollis Guy, UBEA 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C.; B. 
Frank Kyker, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; and Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University. 

The Joint Council on Economie Educa- 
tion conducted a number of economic 
workshops during the summer. Business 
education was well represented in these 
1951 summer workshops through the at- 
tendance of business teachers on fellow- 
ships made available to the UBEA Re- 
search Foundation by the Joint Council. 
The Committee on Cooperation with the 
Joint Council is formulatitig plans for an 
action program in the area of economic 
education. Details of the plans should be 
announced during the current year. Co- 
operation between the work of the Joint 
Counci] and the UBEA Research Founda- 
tion should bring about significant im- 
provement in eonomic education as it re- 
lates to business living. 


The Committee on Coordination and In- 
tegration of Research in Business Educa- 
tion, consisting of representatives from 
the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions, Delta Pi 
Epsilon and the UBEA Research Founda- 
tion met in Bloomsburg, Indiana, May 24- 
26, for the purpose of planning the 1951- 


52 program of action. 


In addition to the personnel of the com- 
mittee which was announced in the May 
issue of the Forum, the following business 
educators were named to membership on 
the committee: Paul S. Lomax, New York 
University; Estelle Popham, Hunter Col- 
lege, and Hollis Guy, UBEA. 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official revresentative on the UBEA Natienal Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
oe Business Education Associa- 
on 
= Business Education Asso- 


Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion 

Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 

California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 

Colorado Edncation Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

— Business Education Associa- 


tion 
Georgia Business Education Associa- 
tion 


Houston Independent School System, 
Commercial Teachers Association 
susiucss uucation Association 
fllinois Business Education Associa- 

tion 
Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections. 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 
Iowa Business Teachers Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 


tion 
Kentucky Business Education Associ- 
ation 


Louisiana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Minnesota Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Mississippi Business Education As- 
sociation 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1, Business’ Education 
Section 

New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

New Mexico Business Education As- 
sociation 

North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

Oregon Business Education Associa- 


on 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

St. Louis Area Business Education 
Association 

South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Utah Education Association, Business 
Edncation Section 

Virginia Business Education Associa- 


tion 

Washington, Western Commercial 
Teachers Association 

West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Wisconsin Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Wyoming Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


Representatives of state and local organizations who met in Denver to organize the 
Mountain-Plains States Business Education Association included (left to right): F. K. Bangs, 
Kenneth J. Hansen, Lucivy Hill, Gertrude Knie, Earl Nicks, Vernon Payne, E. C. McGill, 
Edna McCormick, Cecil Puckett, J. B. Busse, O. A. Parks, Warren Caster, Grace Bumpus, 
and Helen Borland. E. C. McGill was elected temporary chairman. 


MPBEA 


During the past year, a number of business educators in District Five have given 
considerable thought to the problem of forming an active UBEA Regional Organiza- 
tion. After an exchange of many letters and discussions in small groups at conven- 
tions and on the trains, a meeting was called for representatives of business educa- 
tion in the states comprising District Five. This meeting was scheduled on August 3 
and 4 at the University of Denver. 

In the two days of discussion, all of the implications involving proper representa- 
tion for business education in this region were widely discussed. It was recognized 
that District Five has more than twelve hundred UBEA members whieh indicates 
something of the professional spirit of the region. It was also recognized that a rela- 
tively small percentage of these members will be able to attend national meetings 
because of transportation and distances. Even the ten-state area presents a difficult 
problem for attending a convention within the district since lines of transportation 
generally run east and west while the district lines run north and south. It was 
decided that in a large measure, this adversity could be overcome by rotating the 
annual meeting over a three or four-year cycle. 

After considerable discussion about convention time, it was decided that the annual 
meeting should be held during the summer months so as to avoid conflicts with other 
regional and national meetings. The last Thursday, Friday, and Saturday in June 
has been set for the annual meeting time. The first meeting will be held June 26-28 in 
Denver, Colorado. 

Officers pro tem were elected who will serve until new officers are elected by the 
membership at the first annual meeting. It was decided that during the organization 
period, there should be a general chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, and treasurer. 
E. C. McGill was elected general chairman, Earl G. Nicks, vice chairman, Gertrude 
Knie, secretary, and Vernon Payne, treasurer. 

Three committees were established for handling the organization and convention 
business. Mr. Nicks was appointed chairman of the Convention Committee which is 
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also composed of Edna McCormick, Grace 
Bumpus, Kenneth Hansen, and Helen 
Borland. Cecil Puckett was appointed 
chairman of the Constitution Committee 
with all of the delegates present serving 
as the membership of the committee. O. 
A. Parks was appointed chairman of the 
Membership Committee which is to be 
composed of the state membership direc- 
tors in the region. 

Delegates present at this meeting were 
unanimous in the feeling that a monu- 
mental step had been taken to assure 
stimulated professional growth and rep- 
resentation for the business education 
teachers in the Mountain-Plains Region 
of UBEA. 


Wyoming 


At the Wyoming Education Associa- 
tion convention last October, the busi- 
ness teachers formed a State Association. 
Gerald Maxwell of Laramie who has been 
the UBEA membership chairman in 
Wyoming for several years was elected 
president. Lois Underwood of Cheyenne, 
a classroom teacher in Wyoming for a 
number of years, was elected vice presi- 
dent; and Alberta Smith of Glenrock was 
elected the secretary-treasurer. The offi- 
cers were elected for a period of two 
years. Two members from each district 
in Wyoming were elected to membership 
on the executive board. 


The executive board and the com- 
mittee chairmen of this newly organized 
Wyoming Business Education Associa- 
tion met in Casper last spring to form- 
ulate plans for 1951-52. “Business Ac- 
cepts its Challenge,” was the luncheon 
theme. Members in attendance at the 
meeting were: Cassie O’Daniel, Cheyen- 
ne; Eileen Beyda, Lovell; Marie Thayer, 
Casper; Vincent East, Ranchester; Bar- 
bara Ramer, Sunrise; Byron Kinder, 
Newcastle; Jim Zancanella, Reliance; 
Neal Rasmussen, Laurel; O. A. Libby, 
Wheatland; Gerald Maxwell, Laramie; 
Lois Underwood, Cheyenne; Alberta 
Smith, Glenrock; Margaret Chastain, 
Worland; and Howard Porter, Billings, 
Montana. 


Since Gerald Maxwell will: leave the 
University of Wyoming for further work 
on his doctorate at the University of In- 
diana, Vice President Underwood will 
complete his two-year term of office, Mar- 
garet Blacker of Laramie becomes the 
new vice president. Margaret Chastain 
of Worland was selected as a delegate to 
the San Francisco meeting of the UBEA 
Representative Assembly. 


1951 


OCTOBER, 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN REGION 


SBEA 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Convention 
of the Southern Business Edueation As- 
sociation will be held at Edgewater Park, 
Mississippi on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, November 22-24, with the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel as headquarters. 

Under the direction of John H. Moor- 
man, President of SBEA, the three-day 
program has been developed around the 
theme, “Business Education Services Dur- 
ing Mobilization.” The meeting opens with 
a fellowship dinner at 7:00 p.m. on 
Thanksgiving Day. James L. McCaskill, 
Director of Legislation-Federal Relations, 
National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be the principal speak- 
er for the dinner meeting. 

On Friday morning, group discussions 
are scheduled to begin at 9:00 a.m. and 
the annual business meeting of the asso- 
ciation will follow at 10:45. Luncheon 
meetings are planned for special groups, 
and sectional meetings will be held in the 
afternoon. The association’s banquet and 
dance will highlight Friday evening’s pro- 
gram. 

Following special breakfasts scheduled 
for Saturday morning, a series of concur- 
rent panel discussions will be presented at 
9:30 a.m. and the convention will close 
at noon. 

In choosing the place of meeting for 
the 1951 SBEA Convention, the executive 
board was urged by the membership to 
select a hotel which would provide facili- 
ties for the recreation and entertainment 
of convention guests as well as comfort- 
able sleeping rooms and meeting rooms 
that would contribute to the success of the 
meeting. The Edgewater Gulf Hotel, mid- 
way between Biloxi and Gulfport, offers 
a beautiful setting with formal gardens, 
golf course, swimming pool, and a beach 
—all available to the guests of the hotel 
as a part of the cost of the popular 
priced sleeping rooms. Baby-sitters and 
sightseeing tours can be be obtained at a 
reasonable rate so that SBEA members 
may bring the entire family this year for 
a Thanksgiving vacation on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


Virginia 


The annual fall meeting of the Virginia 
Business Education Association has been 
scheduled for November 2, at the John 
Marshall Hotel in Richmond. The key- 
note speaker, B. Frank Kyker, Chief, 
Business Education Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C., has 
chosen the topic “WHY Business Edueca- 
tion in Our Schools.” 

Following the opening session, three 
group meetings have been scheduled. 
Among the business-teacher participants 
in these sessions will be: Mrs. E. L. Bur- 
mahln, Glenna Dodson, Martha Morris, 
Jane Pettitt, Harry Huffman, Sulvan 
Law, Louise Moses, Mary Brady, Mar- 
garet James, Vivian Ritenour, Anne Scott 
Taylor, Mrs. Anne Daughtrey, Robert C. 
Gibson, and Mrs. Mary M. Barber. Three 
principals and three businessmen will also 
participate in the panel discussions. 

The meeting will close with a luncheon 
at which S. J. Turille will preside. The 
luncheon speaker, James H. Hillman, will 
address the group on the topic “On 
Your Toes.” 


South Carolina 


The South Carolina Business Educa- 
tion Teachers Association has completed 
plans for its third fall meeting which 
will be held at Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, on Saturday, November 3. “The 
Business Education Curriculum in South 
Carolina” has been selected for the theme 
of the meeting. : 

Hamden L. Forkner of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City, will be the guest speaker. Registra- 
tion for the meeting will begin at 10:00 
A.M. All business teachers are urged to 
come and bring with them at least one 
school administrator. Students who are 
interested in becoming business teachers 
are invited to attend the sessions. 

At the afternoon session, Elise Ether- 
edge, the SCBETA delegate to the UBEA 
Representative Assembly, will report on 
the San Francisco meeting. 


Hash! 


Make your reservation now for the 


SBEA ANNUAL CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 22-24 
EDGEWATER GULF HOTEL, EDGEWATER PARK, MISSISSIPPI 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE WESTERN REGION 


WBEA 


Western Business Education <Associa- 
tion members turned out in large num- 
bers for the UBEA sessions in San Fran- 
cisco. Edwin A. Swanson, Jessie Graham, 
John N. Given, and’ Don Sherman of 
California; Theodore Yerian and Clara 
Voyen of Oregon were present at the 
two-day session of the National Council 
for Business Education which was held 
prior to the meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 

Presidents of three associations in 
WBEA—Inez Loveless, Oregon; Claud 
Addison, California; and Allen Knoll, 
Washington — were among the official 
delegates who attended the Representa- 
tive Assembly. Other CBEA officers who 
participated included: Vice President 
Emma 0. Luebbers, Treasurer Dorothy 
Myers, Immediate Past-President Bessie 
B. Kaufman, Section Presidents—Hulme 
Kinkade, McKee Fisk, Mary Alice Wit- 
tenberg, Howbert Bonnett, and Dolores 
Stevens. Milburn Wright, California 
membership chairman; Eleanor Jensen, 
CBEA convention chairman; and many 
other prominent persons in the state and 
sectional associations were present for 
one or more sessions of the Assembly. 


Oregon 

The Oregon Business Education Asso- 
ciation started its seventh year with an 
executive meeting at Eugene on August 
2, at the home of the president, Inez 
Loveless of Willamette High School. 
Those present were: Theodore Yerian, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis; Clara 
Voyen, Albany; Harold Palnier, Klamath 
Falls; Edith Smith, Portland; Myrtle 
Hayes, Grants Pass; Ralph Snyder, Rose- 
burg; and Dick Logan, Vale. 

The theme “General Business” was 
chosen for the district workshops and 
the annual spring convention. Business- 
men will be the guests of honor at the 
annual meeting. 

Plans for a membership drive in 
OBEA-UBEA has been started. A bul- 
letin, with cartoons, has been prepared 
by Inez Loveless and Myrtle Hayes for 
all business teachers telling them of plans 
for the year, why they should join OBEA- 
UBEA, and the benefits they will receive. 
Dues will be collected at the workshops, 
convention, or may be sent to Enid Bol- 
ton, OBTA Secretary, High School, The 
Dalles, Oregon. Dues in both organiza- 
tions will be based on the month-to-month 
plan. To aid in the membership drive, 
Mrs. Loveless will visit as many work- 
shops throughout the State as possible. 
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She will introduce the unified dues plan 
which is hoped will go into effect at the 
spring meeting. 

An OBEA committee consisting of 
Harold Palmer, Don Sayre, Ann Elliott, 
Edna Jesseph, Clara Voyen, Ted Yerian, 
and Inez Loveless has just completed 
the revision of “A Guide for Business 
Teachers.” This guide will be published 
by the State Department of Education 
in the very near future. 

Teachers are being encouraged to set 
aside a monthly sum so that they may 
be able to attend the WBEA Convention 
which will be held in Berkeley, Califor- 
nia on April 6-7, 1952. 

OBEA officers for the year are: Inez 
Loveless, president; Myrtle Hayes, vice 
president; Enid Bolton, secretary-treas- 
urer; and Ralph Snyder corresponding 
secretary. 


California 

The California Business Education As- 
sociation will be host to the Western 
Business Education Association at its 
annual convention next spring. The two 
associations will hold their conventions 
jointly at the Claremont Hotel in Berke- 
ley, California on April 7 and 8, 1952. 
The Claremont is only twenty minutes 
by electric train from San Francisco. 

Charles B. Gilmore, who organized an 
enthusiastic convention committee, has 
resigned as chairman in order to become 
vice-principal of the Oakland Technical 
High School. Eleanor Jensen, Chairman 
of the Business Department at Oakland 
Tech., was elected by the group to be its 
new chairman. Under her leadership, 
plans for the convention are developing 
rapidly. 

Milburn Wright, professor of com- 
merce at San Jose State College, has 
been appointed State Membership Chair- 
man for CBEA and UBEA. 


Utah 

Plans for the coming fall convention of 
the Utah Business Edueation Association 
have been released by President Evan M. 
Croft. 

The keynote speaker for the luncheon 
meeting on October 11, will be John L. 
Rowe, associate professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The specialized subjects will hold ses- 
sions from 10:00 to 11:45 a.m. and 2:00 
to 4:00 p.m. 

Among the speakers will be Nina Ed- 
wards, Utah Idaho Sugar Company; Beth 
Calder, ZCMI Department Store; and 
William Edwards, Dean of the College of 
Commerce at Brigham Young University. 


BUSINESS 


Tri-State 

Tri-State Business Education Associa- 
tion with members from Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia will hold its 
annual fall meeting at Hotel Roosevelt, 
Pittsburgh, Friday and Saturday, Octo- 
ber 12-13. 

“What Kind of Training Equipment 
Should Our Schools Buy?” is the theme 
for the Friday evening session. The 
meeting will open at 8:30 P.M. with dis- 
cussion leaders from Pittsburgh’s Chap- 
ter of National Office Management As- 
sociation. 

Saturday morning has three sessions 
scheduled around the general theme of 
teaching to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility, initiative, industriousness through 
the teaching of (1) shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, and transcription; (2) bookkeeping 
and the recording skills; and (3) basic 
business subjects. 

The concluding session on Saturday 
will be a luncheon at which Corma Mow- 
ery, immediate past-president of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be the 
principal speaker. 

Officers of Tri-State are as follows: 
Raymond W. Morgan, Johnstown Public 
Schools, president; Virginia C. Robin- 
son, Washington Irving High School, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, first vice- 
president; Tobias F. Santarelli, Duffs- 
Tron City College, Pittsburgh, second 
vice-president; Helen Fankhauser, Col- 
lege of Commerce, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, secretary; and Paul S. Smith, 
Norton High School, Barberton, Ohio, 
treasurer. 

Paul S. Smith of Barberton, Ohio, was 
Tri-State’s delegate to the UBEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly. He also represent- 
ed the Akron and Ohio associations. 


Wisconsin 

The Wisconsin Business Education As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting on 
November 1 and 2 in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Plans for the Thursday after- 
noon meeting include a panel discussion 
entitled “Improvement of Business Edu- 
cation as the State Supervisor Sees It, 
as the Administrator Sees It, and as the 
Classroom Teacher Sees It.” D. D. Les- 
senberry, University of Pittsburgh, will 
serve as moderator of the panel. 

Plans for the Friday afternoon meet- 
ing include a program featuring the 
Waukesha FBLA Chapter and a talk 
by national FBLA chairman, Robert T. 
Stickler, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois. This program is de- 
signed to disseminate information about 
FBLA activities. A business meeting 
will also be held on Friday afternoon. 
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Oregon State Convention 


The Oregon chapters of Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America held their state 
convention at Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, with the Willamette High School 
chapter as hosts. President Barbara Put- 
man, Willamette High School, presided 
over the convention which was attended 
by one hundred and sixty delegates. 

An interesting musical program was 
given during the morning and afternoon 
sessions by members of the Woodburn 
and Medford chapters. Highlights of the 
morning meeting were a talk by Mr. 
Burton Hutton, Assistant State 4H Club 
Leader and the presentation of charters 
to the Medford and Grant’s Pass High 
Schools. 

The following officers were elected and 
installed: president, Barbara Wagness, 
Salem; vice president, Delores Petska, 
Redmond; secretary, Dorothy Miller, 
Woodburn; treasurer, Barbara Wright, 
Molalla; directors for two-year term, 
Juanne Matson and Marjorie Chitwood, 
Woodburn; directors for one-year term, 
Judy Schrock, Salem; Mary Ann Schied- 
ler, Molalla; and Jo Coleman, Willamette. 
Miss Lois Burris of Albany was in charge 
of the installation. 

At the close of the afternoon meeting 
the delegates witnessed a tachistoscope 
demonstration by Dr. Fred Winger of 
State College. Informal recreation was 
planned for the delegates and guests by 
the Redmond and Klamath Falls chap- 
ters. 


Georgia State Chapter 


The annual FBLA convention was heid 
at Marietta High School, Marietta, 
Georgia. The meeting opened with the 
recognition of chapter representatives 
and project reports. 

The state sponsor, Mrs. Zeb Vance, 
spoke to the group and this was fol- 
lowed by a talk on the subject of “What 
is Your Speed ?” by Mr. Lloyd E. Baughm 
of the Atlanta Division, University of 
Georgia. 

The scrapbook award for the most com- 
plete and best scrapbook was given to 
Marietta High School with the Rome 
Chapter as a close contestant. 

Milledgeville will be the location for the 
next spring convention. The work shop, 
to be held on the last Saturday in Octo- 


OcToBER, 1951 


Officers elected at the Springfield meeting of the Illinois State. Chapter are (seated 
left to right): Treasurer Mary Ann Lawrentz, Cicero; Vice President Ruth Moore, Decatur; 
President Robert Bonday, Maywood; Secretary Joan Davidson and Past-President Ed Eigen- 
brodt of Naperville. Second row—State Sponsor Robert T. Stickler, Maywood; and Direc- 
tors Jean Delden, Bardolph; Lois Halland, Elgin; Janne Martin, Monticello; James Weber, 
Newton; and Theresa Margalski, Niles. 


The two-day planning session of the Virginia State Chapter officers and sponsors was 
held on the VPI campus in early August. Seated (left to right) are: Secretary Shirley 
Mallory, Roanoke; Second Vice-President Charlotte Weeks, Christiansburg; First Vice- 
President Irene Stoneman, Varina; President Pat Kennedy, Waynesboro; Treasurer Carol 
Deal, Norfolk; and Reporter Beverly Stone, Ashland. State Sponsor Marguerite Crumley, 


assistant state supervisor of business education, Richmond, is standing to the right. 


ber, will be at the University of Georgia, 
Extension Center, Atlanta. 

The new officers elected were: presi- 
dent, Jimmy Jones; high school vice- 
president, Edward England; college vice- 
president, George Brown; secretary, Inez 
Layfield; treasurer, Jack Cowart; and 
historian, Joyce Hollingsworth. 


Iowa State Convention 


For the fifth consecutive year, the Iowa 
State Teachers College Chapter of FBLA 
sponsored a convention for all interested 


high school business students. The con- 
vention was held on May 5, with approxi- 
mately seventy students attending. 
DeWayne Cuthbertson, president of the 
Teachers College Chapter, and President 
J. W. Maucker extended a welcome to the 
group at the opening session. Each high 
school chapter gave an activities report. 
The following officers were elected: 
Max Probasco, Chariton, president; Wil- 
liam C. Linthicum, Creston, vice-presi- 
dent; and Carol Davis, Cedar Falls, sec- 
retary-treasurer. (Continued on next page) 
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Delegates and guests at the fifth annual lowa State FBLA Convention posed for this 
photograph during the tour of the Iowa State College Campus in Cedar Falls. 


California Annual State Convention 


More than 300 high school and junior 
college delegates attended the second an- 
nual state convention of the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America at Rosemead 
High School, Rosemead. “Youths Today 
—Leaders Tomorrow” was the convention 
theme, which attracted delegates from 
most of the twenty-eight Chapters 
throughout the state. 

The convention offered a full day of 
activity beginning with registration at 9 
A.M., followed by two general meetings. 
Luncheon was served in the cafeteria at 
noon and featured as speaker Mr. Tony 
Whan, President of the Pacific Indoor 
Advertising Company of Los Angeles. 
The afternoon meetings consisted of work 
shops with discussion topics of finance, 
membership, organization and problems 
of sponsors and officers. The discussion 
sessions were followed by a general meet- 
ing in which each session’s findings were 
summarized. 

The highlight of the convention was the 
presentation of the new FBLA trophy, 
donated by the Rosemead Chamber of 
Commerce, which is to be awarded each 
year to the Chapter which has been most 
outstanding in its accomplishments. 
Rosemead Chapter had the honor of being 
chosen by the judges as the first to win 
this coveted trophy. 

State officers of the FBLA are: presi- 
dent, Arthur Franco, East Los Angeles 
Junior College; first vice-president, Rich- 
ard N. Soares, Northern Fresno Junior 
College; second vice-president, Marlene 
Bennett, Central Chino High School; 
third vice-president, Al Dieda, Southern 
El Camino College; recording secretary, 
Drexel Kramer, Woodrow Wilson High 
School; and state treasurer, Donna Bor- 
gan, Rosemead High School. 

Those responsible for arranging the 
details of the convention were: Mrs. Helen 
Hill, sponsor of the Rosemead High 
School Chapter, convention chairman; 
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Mildred Lee, Alhambra High School 
Chapter, registration chairman; and 
Jack Martin, sponsor, El Camino Junior 
College Chapter, executive chairman. 

Because of the leadership and service 
opportunities provided by the FBLA it is 
hoped that this movement will continue 
to grow in California and that many more 
Chapters will be added by convention 
time next year. The California Business 
Education Association endorses the FBLA 
program and believes that its members 
should support it 100 per cent. 


Iowa 
(Continued) 

Dr. E. L. Marietta led a group discus- 
sion on “Making Your Own Opportu- 
nities” and Mr. Peter Haines talked on 
“Bridging the Gap Between High School 
and the Job.” After a down-the-line 
luncheon and tour of the campus, movies 
were shown at Gilchrist Chapel. 

Mr. James White, manager of Black’s 
Department Store in Waterloo, spoke on 
“Opportunities Unlimited” at the evening 
banquet. As an enjoyable climax to the 
day’s activities, the group attended the 
water show “Spellbound” which was pre- 
sented by the Women’s Physical Educa- 
tion Department. 

Plans are in progress for the annual 
fall convention. 


South Carolina State Convention 


Joan Franklin of Newberry was elected 
president of the State FBLA Chapter at 
the annual convention held at the Hotel 
Wade Hampton in Columbia. Other offi- 
cers elected for the 1951-52 school year 
include: Mildred Bell of Clinton, corre- 
sponding secretary; Pat Roach of Green- 
ville, reporter; Betty Donehue of West 
Columbia, historian; Joyce Livingston of 
Orangeburg, treasurer; and Mr. Ben G. 
Ehrhardt of Orangeburg, sponsor. 

The retiring president of FBLA, Flynn 
Harrell, Eau Claire High School, Colum- 


bia, opened the meeting. Addresses of 
welcome were given by Mayor J. Macfie 
Anderson, F. M. Blalock, and A. R. 
Hafner. 

John B. Wright, from the National 
Office Management Association in Green- 
ville, spoke on “Getting Along with Peo- 
ple in Business” and Miss Adela Duver- 
met, also from Greenville, gave a very: in- 
teresting talk on her recent trip to 
Europe. 

Congressman William Bryan Dorn ad- 
dressed the group on “The Greatest Chal- 
lenge in World History.” This address 
was very worthwhile since the speaker 
had just returned from Korea. 

The luncheon speaker, Mr. Dode 
Phillip, State Supervisor of Physical 
Education, won the hearts of all present 
with his keen wit and charming manner. 
A tour of the State Capitol and other 
historical points of interest was taken in 
the afternoon. 

The convention was well attended and 
well planned by the State Sponsor, Mrs. 
Rita Heape; President Harrell; and the 
staff of officers. 

Those who have been privileged to at- 
tend all the State meetings were inspired 


-by the growth in numbers, enthusiasm, 


and leadership displayed by the young 
people who conducted the meeting. 


@ Irene Stoneman, whose picture appears 
in the group of Virginia FBLA officers, page 
49, is the Irene Stoneman who was featured 
in the article “Born to Be a Best Cook” 
which was published in the July, 1951, issue 
of McCall's magazine. 
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The United Business Education Association 


deserves the active support of all business 
teachers in its program to........ 
Promote better business education 


UBEA is a democratic organization. The policies of the association 
are made by a Representative Assembly composed of delegates from 
' the affiliated associations. Any member of UBEA may attend the an- 

nual meeting of the assembly, but only delegates have voting privi- 
FEATURED IN leges. Fifty state, area, and regional associations of business teachers 
are affiliated with UBEA. 


Business Education 


(UBEA) Forum 
Oct. Shorthand 
Nov. Typewriting 


UBEA’s Executive Board (National Council for Business Eduea- 
tion) is elected by mail ballot. Three board members represent each 
of the five districts. This group acts for the Representative Assembly 
in executing policies of the association. 

Dec. Bookkeeping 
Sim, Adie UBEA has four divisions—Research Foundation; Administrators 
Division; National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 


Feb. General Clerical 
and Machines 


Mar. Basic Business 


tions; and the U. S. Chapter, International Society for Business Edu- 
cation. The Divisions elect their own officers, hold conventions, and 
work on problems in their respective areas of interest. Members of 
the Divisions are also known as professional members of UBEA. 


Apr. Distributive 
Occupations UBEA sponsors more than 500 local chapters of the Future Busi- 
: ‘ : ness Leaders of America, the national youth organization for students 
May Cooperation with in colleges and secondary schools enrolled in business subjects. 


Business 


Ss 

: UBEA owns and publishes the Business Education (UBEA) Forum 

; and The National Business Education Quarterly. The twenty-four 
Forum and Quarterly editors, each a specialist in his field, provide 

the readers with down-to-earth teaching materials. 


UBEA cooperates with other professional associations, organiza- 
tions of businessmen, and Federal agencies in projects which con- 
tribute to better business education. 


UBEA provides a testing program in business subjects—Students 
Typewriting Tests, and the National Business Entrance Tests which is 
published and administered by the UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee. 


MEMBERSHIP RATES 


BE PROFESSIONAL Regular—Including full active privileges in the associa- 
tion and a year’s subscription to the Business Educa- 

Join now the more than tion ( Forum and Te- 


The National Business 


FEATURED IN 
Education Quarterly 


6000 business teachers who 
Professional—Including full active privileges in UBEA 
making profession and the four UBEA Professional Divisions: Research 


Oct. General Issue 


Dec. Business Teacher 


strong on a national basis. Foundation, Administrators Division, National Associa- 


Education Boost United! Be United! tion of Business Teacher-Training Institutions (individ- 

Mar. Research in ; e | al ual), and U. S. Chapter of International Society for 
Se a It is your national special- Business Education; also a year’s subscription to Busi- 

ized professional organiza- (UBEA) Forum, The National 

usiness Education and special 

May Problems in tion. membership releases i... 


Administration 
Business Education 


Life—same as Regular on a continuous basis $50.00 


+ UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
M Department of the National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
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EDISON 
VOICE 
WRITING 


BUSINESSMEN 
PREFER 
iT! 


Employer satisfaction is guaranteed when your grad- 
uates have been taught Edison Voice Writing —the 
method business finds the easiest, most accurate and 
most dependable. Firms which ‘‘try them all” are 
picking the Disc EDISON VOICEWRITER more often 
‘than all competing makes combined. Complete, inte- 
grated school course is available. 


Edison Voicewriter 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 
INCORPORATED 


For literature and full information, address us at West Orange, N. J. 
In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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